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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Remarks on capital punifhments are received and under confideration. 

The extraéts made by M. fhall appear in due courte. 

Inftance of torture in Scotland—account of the floating gardens in Mexicom 
account of Locke's plan of government for Carolina—in our next. 

We are forry to be again obliged to defer the memoirs of dr. Franklin. 

‘The remarks on American archite&ture—on Chetterfield’s letters—on the im- 
portance of the prefent era, &c. fhall be inferted as foon as poflible. The future 
correfpondence of the writer of thele effays fhall be regarded as a particular favour. 

The copy of a letter written by dr. Franklin to a lady in France, was 
miflaid—orherwife, it fhould have been publithed immediately atter if was received 
—It has been fince found, and fhall appear in our next number. 

As the alteration 1m tie time of publication, which, it was fuppofed, would be 
more agreeable to diftant fubfcribers, without being at all inconvenient to thofe 
in the city and its vicinity, has been objeéted to by many, the mufeum will in 
future be publithed on the original plan, viz. on the firlt day of the month fuc- 
ceeding that, of which it bears the name. 
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Meteorological obfervations made at Philadelphia, Fuly 1790. 
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RESULT. 


Obfervations on the weather and dif- 








Barometer. Thermom. Anemo- 
Phofphoric & meter. 
Englinh foot Farenheit | Prevail. Weather. 
In. s445 | In dts D5 0 wind, 
ot 
29 11 §129 11 63 5178 8 Ww overcatt, 
30 + 3429 11 6) 63 5481 5 Ww fair, 
29 11 11 | 29 9 10 | 68 $2 6 Ww fair, 
29 9 12 $29 9 9 | 657] 86 Ww fair, 
29 9 19})29 9 6] 66 5] 88 2 Ww fair, 
29 9 5429 9 7031792 Ww overcaft, rain, 
29 7 6129 7 2)]69 1) 88 2 WwW cloudy, fair, 
29 814129 8 12163 5478 8 Ww fair, 
30 4] 30 7156 8177 Ww tair, 
3° ++: 12 39 + 8] 61 2179 2 W.SW overcalt, 
3@ 1 9139 t «3365 8179 2 SW overcalt, little rain, 
30 1 14 30 1215451799 SW overc. rainy, !. moon, 
30 2130 1 7163 5] 81 5 NE cloudy, 
30 114439 1 10) 63 5] 849 S forzy, overcatt, 
30 © 4] 30 3165 8] 83 8 S fair, imall rain, 
29 10 14] 29 10 13 | 68 83 8 S cloudy, finall rain, 
29 914129 9 517131869 WwW cloudy, 
29 10 12 | 29 10 10 | 69 81 5 E overcait, 
29 8 7129 8 34 68 83 3 W.NW | overcatt, rain, 
29 9 13} 29 10 65 8179 9 NW overcalt, 
29 10 4]29 11 2165 3] 83 8 WwW 1 cloudy, 
30 3429 11 6) 65 3 | 86 9 SW fair, 
2g 11 29 10 2!74 7190 § SW fair, and very warm, 
29 «9 293 8 3177 g° § SW.W overcait, cloudy, 
29 ¥ 13129 7 8]703] 87 8 | W.NW fair, thunder, rain, 
29 10 313 | 29 10 11 | 63 § | 82 5 W .NW fair, full moon, 
29 11 9} 29 10 9 | 647 | 86 SW overcaft, {mall rain, 
29 10 6129 11 141 74 7] 83 8 NW fair, 
30 2 61430 2 31] 63 81 5 N.NE ff fair, 
30 12 | 29 11 63 5 | 86 SW fair, cloudy. 
29 9 14}29 9 6165 8 | 36 SW fair, overcait, thund, 
Barometer. Thermometer, Wind, 
29th great. elevat. 30 2 6 | 24th greatelt deg. heatgo 5 | W and 
7th leatt elevat. 29 7 «2 t nath leat deg. heat 54 ¢ | SW 
| Variation, 7 4 | Variation, 36 fair. 
{| Mean elevation, 29 10 14 | Temperature, 747 | 
—S 22S 











eajes for July, 1790. 


““HOUGH in fuly forms very 

frequently happen in this city, 
yet this month in the prefent year, has and 
been remarkable tor caim 


and modce- 
rate weather heve; there having been made i: 
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very lutlet'sunder and lightning ; and 
fcarcely any rain tell, exce; tatew ihght 
ihowers occationally, Notwithitanding 
fuch fine weather prevailed in thus city 
vy the barometer was {e- 


sery tow this month ; whica 


y provabie, that ftorms oe: 
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Too ORIGINAL PROSF. 


falling weather prevailed in other parts 
of the union : and fubjequent informa- 
tion realized the truth of the conjec- 
ture: for the public papers mention, 
that on the sth at Oxtord, Sutton, 
and Leominiter, in New England, a 
very violent hail and thunder ftorm was 
feit. In this city, though we had no wea- 
ther to authorize it, yet the mercury in 
the barometer gradually fell from the 
beginning of the month, until that day, 
and indeed until the 8th. In the latter 
end of the month, the fame effect was 
produced : thus the mercury remamed 
low trom the 16th to the end of the 
month: and on the esth and 26th there 
were ftorms in various parts of the 
fiates—at Wilmington, in Delaware— 
at Wrentham, in Maflachufetts—and 
at Poughkeepfic, in New York. At the 
Jatter place, in particular, it was very 
violent. Hailftones, of an unufually large 
fize, were faid to have fallen, and in 
many places to have lain three and four 
inches in depth, They feemed to go in 
veins of one or two miles tn length and 
in breadth, levelling and deftroying all 
the grain and grafs in the way: large 
branches of trees were broken off, and 
many torn up by the roots. But ac- 
counts from almott every other part of 
the union, inform us that the crops 
have hardly ever been obferved to put 
on amore favourable appearance than 
at preient. 

Yvfenteries and choleras attacked 
many in July. The latter generally 
came on in the night time, efpecially 
aiter tome warm days, when people 

t with littl covering 


incautioufly fle 


on them, and their windows open ; 


whereby the perfpirction became fud- 
ceniy ¢ i ked sa—ieveral by them ac- 
count having gone to bed in this man- 
vu 1 profute f 


taille by many. In fupport of thar o- 
pinion, tances al ) rht of very 
O10 peri ravi vith their wine 
dows en every nw it in winter at { 
fu het No ru th m ly th 
c i 4 \ 4 that h T° - 
‘ e a 4 tne ives iV 
« fi i 





[ September, 


almoft any kind of life. But for one 
inftance of the fuccefs of that practice, 
twenty may be produced of perfons fal- 
ling victims to it. Valetudinarians, 
therefore, and perfons of weak habits, 
fhould be cautious of expofing them- 
felves, while heated—a cuftom liable to 
produce the moft dangerous difeafes. 

The choleras were pretty frequent ; 
yet happily they feldom proved fatal ; 
tor affiftance being procured early, their 
progrels was ginerally flopped in a 
fhort time. 

In the cure ot this difeafe the prac- 
tice was ftrictly Sydenhemian. If called 
when the attack was recent, and before 
the complaint had advanced any length, 
the vomiting was by no means at- 
tempted to be prevented ;—but was en- 
couraged by the patient’s drinking 
plentifully ef chicken or warm water, 
in order to promete the evacuation of 
the offenfive matter in the ftomach and 
intefunes. In thofe cafes, where it was 
fometime before the chicken water 
could be prepared—and where the de- 
lay, trereby occafianed, might be at- 
tended with fome danger—common 
warm water was ufed: and though net 
fo agreeable to the fick perfon as the 
other, yet it was equally ferviceable 
When by theie means, the fto- 


mach and inteitines were cleared of 


all the offenfive bilious matter, the vo- 
miting generally cealed. Ii, however, 
this continued, a cole of Jauda- 
num, adminiftered in a cup of mint or 
cinnamon water, or mint tea, feldom 
failed of having the detired effect. It 
was fometimes neceflary to repeat the 
dofe: and this was done every halt 
hour or lefs, as the oceahon required. 
A gentle fleep mott comme nly enfued ; 
and the harrafled patient awoke, re- 
frefhed and compofed. 


Obferwations on the hydrophobia. 


MESS. PRINTERS, 

N the latt number of your mufeum, 
i I obierved an eliay on the hydro 
pho! 1: the author ot which mento 
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and hydrophobia both depending on 
the fame proximate caule, debility ; and 
his being perfuaded the pian of treat- 
ment, to be purfued, ought to be the 
fame, viz. to give the medicines to 
ftrengthen and invigorate the fyftem.” 
But adds ‘¢ that although dr. Ruth has 
given inconteftible proof of the good 
effects of tonics in the tetanus; whe- 
ther they will prove equally ferviceable 
in the hydrophobia, he has not as yet 
afcertained,”” I have the pleafure, how- 
ever, to inform him, and the world in 
general, of the fucceis attendant on the 
tonic mode of treatment, in a cafe that 
came under my paiticular notice in the 
rfland of Jamaica; and which ftrong- 
ly evinces the truth of the idea. In laft 
January a negro boy was bitten in the 
hand by a dog, to all appearance as mad 
as ever I beheld one: he alio bit two 
fheep, and was then killed. Being cal- 
led to the boy, a fhort time after his 
receiving the bite; I immediately di- 
lated the wound, and filled it) with 
ftrong mercurial oimtment, having in it 
a large proportion of common turpen- 
tine, which caufed it to inflame confi- 
derably, and difcharge freely ; I alfo 
gave him the bark in fubitance, with 
wine, for eight days, gradually increaf. 
ing the dofe, during which time, not 
the leaft fymptom of hydrophobia ap- 
peared. The boy continued perfectly 
weil, when I left the ifland, which was 
in June laft. The two fheep, which 


i 

were bitten nearly at the fame time, 
died in ten days afterwards, raving 
mad. Does not this cate tend in fome 
mealure to prove that both difeates de- 
pend en the fame cau I helieve it is 
the firft cafe yet communicated to th 

world, of the fu tul employment ot 


bark and wine in the hydrophobia. 
And altho’ the formine a general rule 


for the treatment of a di! , from th 
fucceisful termination of a fingle cafe, 
cannot on all occahons be allowed ; yet 
I thall be Ray py, f recording the above 
fall induce a confidence in other pra 

tittoners, to t] r¢ mode of 
treatment @ fau trial, im this dileate 5 


which I have no doubt 
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ly fuceefsful in the cure with others, as 
it did in the prevention of it with me. 
WILLIAM WESTON. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 3790. 
——__— >» > > 
Fragment.—By S. B. /q. 
«© And now when city crowds retire 


6 ‘To revels or to reit’ — 


HEN amutements or ferious 
W engagements employ the time 
of the mals of the world—when the truly 
pious are recollecting and improving 
the exercifes of the day—and when the 
diffipated and libertine are enjoying ¢ 
pleatures to which ther hearts are 
prone—I, without knowing the reafon 
why, am fitting here to indulge the lux - 
ury of penfive feelings—I am giving 
way to the overiiowings of a tull heart 
without having the fmnailett ground for 
real gnet. Had Tiu rtantial ev istoe 
counter—were I pre Ted hard for fub 
fiftence--and, like the poor country hire- 
ling,obiiged to perpetual induttry, in or- 
der to procure my bre i—I fhouilcd hay 
no leifure to indulge melancholy mu 
ings, or toframe villonary cares, thro’ 
want of real ones. Senibility would be 
leis refined :—and id is being ex. 


' 
cluded, fancy would have no opport 


nity to range to {cenes, which from the 


bo! m p voke the izie—or from the 


eye lraw the tear 


An l yet it were td ray] to 
altogether deititute of thole feelings. | 
they proceed fo far fometimes as to 
occafion pain, their general etiect 1s 
to fotten, to open, anu to humanize the 
heart. Th v remove aii tie ft ings of 
envy and refentment—and hil the mind 
with benevolen ind tranquility. In 
feafons like thele, » ire hii jppan | to 
treat no one with ) vy—hbut ¢ 
inclined to embra our irsends in 


1 ter 
ote i 


arms otf unaffect 


! ‘ 
** By the fadnet nee, 


the heart 1s made better, 1Ays 


word of im{piratior When external 
coods are inatcl : the hand 
of fate— n tri 

ed to us by th t 


ture, are fuddeniy a nl by k 
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102 ORIGINAL PROSE. 


f terrors——or when we fy mpathize 1 in 
the calamities of others—our counte- 


nances wear the aipect of forrow, m 


' 


correfpondence with the feelings-of our 


feelings are 


then, while our g 
tercerly alive—when eriel has Impart- 
ei a keener 


eatiy imprefied by moral fentiments— 


fentibility, we are more 


we more fenfibly teel the imbecility ot 
evr own nature—and are thus more 
inclined to look up to that bene velent 
power, trom whom cometh down every 
geod gift. 

‘I here are few perfons, of any warmth 
e, but have, at been 


ot feu times, 


confiderably elated, and at other times, 
as much dejected, without any deter- 
minate caufe. Some, indeed, there are, 
who profeis never to have had a mo- 
ment’s gloom, unlefs in coniequence ef 
fome apprehenfion, or diftreffing event ; 
ot thefe there are few. 
us are fubjeét to a change in [pirits witha 
change of atmofphere, or in conlequence 
of fome alteration of our lyftem, imviti- 
ble and unknown to us. Excefflive ex- 
erciie—an over-hearty meal—or even 
a cyeam, will fometimes throw a damp 
over the {pirits, which hardly any thing 
can for awhile brighten or remove. In 
fuch caies, cur only remedy 1s patience. 
Vili a fuccetiion of other ideas has dif- 
fipated the cloud, it will continue to 
¢ywrap our mind, and interrupt our 
peace. 

When the feclings are relaxed too 
far, dilagreeable feniations eniue. It is 
that partial dejection of the {pirits, ter- 
med peniivenets, which affords the high- 
and which leaves the 
mind in the mott 


eit fatisfaétion, 
agreeable cait. In 
boul texes, thefe feelings are difcerni- 
bie~—but in each diferent im their ef- 
f<ts. In the one, filence 
appear—in the other, pathetic looks and 
frccuent tears. 


gravity and 


The one ts tullen—ana 
affected for fome time: the 
other wathes away the deje&tion by a flow 
of tears. “Dhefe effeéts proceeding from 


ftrongis 


cing, many of the ceo! 
» brend with the ep 


@ Gciicacy of 
realoncrs of cur age 


thet ef romance. ‘True—there may 


fouctimes be an alleciation of thele e- 


The majority of 


{ September, 


motions—and they may be carried too 
far. Both of thefe are cenfurable. Yer, 
derided and diftrefling, as thou fome- 
times art, O Senfibility ! may I ever be 
thy chiid! Thy {pirit may I breathe ! 
‘Thy language may I fpeak! Thou wilt 
ever keep the heart open to the exertions 
and joys of benevolence. ‘To the foul 
thou eivelt refinement and dignity—and 
preparelt us for the enjoyment of that 
bus, which * the eye hath not feen— 
hath iten- 
tered into the heart of man to conceive.” 


nor the ear heard—nor 
-0:- SS =]S--0- 
To the editor of the American Mujfeum. 
Ny. utile eff quod f 
2 R, 


acimus, fiulta eft gloria, 
Phadrus. 

i muit afford delight to every ra- 
i tional mind, to behold the tatte for 
agricultural experiinents, that now ge- 
farmers. Niuch 
has jately been faid on the prol fic pows 


nersily pervades our 
er of itecps. “Two writers, in the mu- 
feum, have given the refult of their ex- 
perunents : butthey determine nothing ; 
for they have not made comparative ex- 
peiments. The experienced Duhamel, 
an able, expermmental, and philofophi- 
cal farmer, {peaks againtt them in the 
mott direét and pofitive terms. Hun- 
ter*®, a farmer, not inferior to Duha- 
nel, fays, “* my experiments demon- 
ft:ate, that they have no inherent vire 
tue. L have pi the fame {eed, heeped 
and unftceped, and although ail the cir- 
cuimftances were minutely alike, yet, I 
could never objerve the leatt difference 
in the growth of the crop. When the 
light feeds are fkimmmed off, as in the 
operation ot bri sage the crop wiil be 
improved, and di s prevented ; but 

advantages proceed om the 
goodnels of the er in and not 


the ic 
from 
He ob- 


folu- 


any prolific virtue of the ficep.” 
lerves, tat ieeping gram, in 
tions of nitre, fea-falt, * lime, ren- 
ders the vadicie and germ yeilow and 
fickiy—that all invigorating lieeps 
are only additional treubie and expente 


to the farmer, and that the bett tteep is 


NOTE. 
* Hunter’s georgical effa; $, 





























fimple elementary water. To determine 
this point, I with fome philofophical 
farmer, would try folutions of fea falt, 
falt of Sylvius, marine Fpfom = fal, 
nitre, cubic nitre, nitrous Epiom filt, 
Glauber’s falt, vitriolated Eptom falt, 
tartar vitriol, all the vitriolic nitrous, 
and marine falts with bafc of iron, &c. 
&c. and take fimple water as a telt to 
compare them by. I hope this hint will 
be attended to. Faly itt, 1790. 
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On the facility with which we recon- 
cile ourfelves to the lofs of the five 
Senjes. 

MONG theevils, which we com- 
monly deprecate, the lofs or in- 

jury of any of the fenles, is generally 
eficemed one of the moft formidable. 
The faculties of the mind are, howe- 
ver, perhaps truly faid to be clearer, 
more operative, and vigorous, where 
no corporal or perfonal interruptions ob- 
trude: and we have been told of men, 
who have voluntarily blinded them- 
felves, in order to purfue their medita- 
tions more effectually. A plan of this 
nature is perhaps entitled to the fame 
kind of commendation, as we beftow 
upon the man who efcapes drowning, by 
never venturing on the water, The 
ftock of knowledge, in fuch a cafe, mult 
be wholly borrowed from others, not 
acquired by ourfelves; and a man, 
whofe riches depend upon loans, can- 
not expe his wealth to be permanent, 
though it may be great. Like water, 
rolling over various foils, the ftains of 
every bed will be carried with the flu- 
id: and the final refervoir will inevita- 
bly be turbid and perplexed, In ab- 
ftraé&t contemplation, however, the mind 
may be better qualified, by being difa- 
bled to perceive the different modes 
which deftroy the abftraction. Yet per- 
haps we might reconcile ourfelves to the 
evil, if we could not prevent it, al- 
though we might not purfue our the- 
ory fo far, as to reduce the number 
of our fenfes, in order to verify it. 

In deafnefs, a confolation might he 
derived from the inability of he ring 
impertinence—and while we are debar- 
red from the elegance of converfation, 


1790-] On the lofs of the five fen/es. 


we are equally inacceffible to its vex- 
ations. 

The lofs of fmelling, taftine, and 
feeling, three fenfes, which in late fi 
tems are generally reduced tothe latter 
‘. ¢ ? 
1s more rarely 
perhaps, proc duce diftrefles more whim- 


fuftammed. It would, 


fical than pitrable. The fenfe of fmel- 
ling more frequently gives us pain 
than pleafure. The utmoft fragrance 
is buta temporary gratification, while 
bad odours are frequently confidered 
as real evils. Habit has, perhaps more 
effect upon this, than upon the other 
fenfes 5 and fometimes renders really 
delightful to us,what others perceive on- 
ly with pain. The fat 
which is fometimes brought to our 
market, affords picafure to more than 
one fenfe of the countryman, who has it 
for fale, and confumes it in his family 
yetit vaifes a kind of abhorrencein the 
cijizen. 

A Scotchman, while Edinburgh was 
the filthieft place in nt having 
{pent a joyous evening fome years ago 


+ 1} 
2 yraice 
C ¢a ASS, 


» 
was accident: ally lett by his cor ms, Samet $ 
in a profound flee ep on the ground behind 
the barracks at Amboy in New Jert: ye 
A perfon overheard him in the mornin 
when he had partly recovered his fenies 
exclaim to himfelf, while he fnuf * 
up exhalations, which the inhabitants 
thought almoft peftilential— Ah dear 
Edinboro ! I {meelt thee aw the neeght.” 

Yet fince the improvement of that 

: 


place, a citizen of Edinburgh is, no 


= 


doubt, as impatient of bad fmells as a 
citizen of Philadelphia. Many of the 
inhabitants of New York enjoy great 
pleafure from the vapour; of | thei 
docks at low water—where a delfht- 
ful quinteffence is compounded of the 
rubbith and putrefaction of the kennels 
which difcharge into them, the native 
fournefs of the mud, and the acefcent 
brine of the Eat river. 

It is almoft too grofs an obfervation 
to add, had not the fame remark, I be- 
lieve, been made already, that every 
one can bear his own natural fvent, 
however noifome it may be to others. 

A total deprivation, therefore, of 
this fenfe would deftroy fome finall 
fhare of real plea‘ure, with a good deal 
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of capricious fatisfaction and aéctual 
pain. 1 never faw good humour pre- 
ierved, where a imell pofitively bad, 
prevailed 

The fenfe of tafting is not a little 
prejudicial to temperance. If our palates 
ynade no diftingtion im our viands, Na- 
ture would be telaom overloaded—the 
mind would be left unclouded—and the 
whole fyftem more active and efhcient : 
our national expenics would, at the 
iame time, be diminifhed in a durprizing 
yatio: and the committees of ways and 
means might annually reckon on fo 
much gained from the gratifications 
of the tafte, as a kind of finking fund, 
which might, perhaps, in time pay off 
our foreign debt. Englifh cheefe and 
porter, Madeira and claret, being re- 
duced to certain abftract qualities, 
would command no higher prices, than 
rye bread, and melafles beer: and we 
fhould foon beeome thinner in our per- 
fons, and fatter in our purfes ; the latter 
ut leatt of whichis devoutly to be with- 
ed. Leis time would be unprofitably 
waited at table, and the beauty and 
propriety of the title I ventured to 
give it above, would foon be demon- 
ftrated by the rapidity with which our 
viands, not being detained upon the fine 
ipicule of the tongue and throat, 
would defcend to their proper receptacle. 

The enjoyments derived from the 
iunfe of feeling, are fo various and a- 
cute, as to vender it a difficult fubie& 
to handle. I do not know, however, 
which of the five has done more in- 
jury to the world, produced more dif- 
cord, treachery, unpiifonments, wars, 
yuicrumages, and murders, than this, 
lis pleadures are of the moft feducing, 
iis pains of the mc {{ poignant nature. 
"The other fenfes have each their fixed 
limited refidence : but this lurks m 
every part—ftarts torth on every occafion 
--and is fure te be the firft remem- 
brancer of an ipjury mfiicted. ‘To the 
progrefs of {cience it is nota little im- 
pedument. What noble experiments 
might be made im lying difleétions, if 
the tubiect could for a time be deprived 
ef its feeling! How the knife would 
riot amidf nerves and mulcies, and 


tendons, if the agonies of the patient 
did not fhake the trembling hand of 
the ftudent. A poor man in thefe hard 
times, might hire himfelf out to a col- 
lege of phyficians, to be cut up by the 
week, to improve th@r knowledge of 
the mufcular, or the vafcular, or any 
other fyttem. 

I have great pleafure, while on this 
fubjeét, in communicating a difcovery 
lately made, which goes part of the 
way, I have in view. It has been found 
that aleg immertfed in water, may be 
fcarified or amputated with half the ufu- 
al degree of pain ; fo that if the thought 
be purfued, it is likely moft of the fu- 
ture operations will be made in a diving 
bell, while the patient is up to his neck 
in the fluid. Hence there will be lefs 
rifque of a fever ; andif the man fhonid 
erroneoufly give up the ghoft, the fur- 
geon’s reputation may beeafily brought 
off clear. 

An abolition of the diftin@iion of 
fexes and other benefits of a delicate na- 
ture, may eafily be forefeen, which it is 
needlefs to mention to the ingenious 
reader. 

To the lofs of vifion a contented 
mind could reconcile itfelf with equal 
facility. 

There havebeen diftinguifhed foldi- 
ers, flatefen, philofophers, and mufi- 
cians, who could not perceive the rays 
of the fun. 

Lord North and colonel Barre have 
argued as ably in the houfe of com- 
mons, fince,as before, the lois of their 
fight. There is even an inftance of 
blindnefs in the moft fortunate and 
diftinguifhed foldier of his time. Zifca 
gained more victories after an arrow 
had defiroyed his remaining eye, than 
while in the full enjoyment of his fight. 
Thought and converfatton would cer- 
tainly be littie interrupted by that, 
which would not prevent aétion : and 
although an eye-witnels is fuppofed to 
be the fureit, yet every body knows that 
poor January was no nearer the truth, 
with his eyes open, than when involved 
intotal darknefs. Iam &c. 
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Timur—an eaftern tale. 
Or patience and refignation iluftrated 
and enforced. By S. B. e/q. 

N the banks of the Araxes, near its 
fource among the mountains of 
Arrarat, in the kingdom of Perfia, liv- 
ed Timur, the hufbandman. He inha- 
bited the dwelling of his anceftors, and 
fought his fubfiftence from an induftri- 
ous cultivation of the earth—from the 
fith of the adjacent river—and the game 
of the furrounding mountains. While 
he purfued this courfe of life, his days 
glided on rapidly and with pleafure. 
He was awakened in the morning to 
labour, by the fong of birds, and the 
breeze of fragrance fanned his fleeping 
moments. Health circled in his veins, 
and ftrength nerved his arm, On his 
cheek fat the rofe of youth: and the di- 
amond’s brightnefs {parkled in his eye. 
His hours were {pent without care, and 
his fleep was undifturbed by fear or 
remorfe, 

Thus lived Timur for a feries of 
years: but the uniformity of his life 
began to grow irkfome. He longed for 
fome pretext, that would juftify him in 
quitting his native place, and would in- 
troduce him to ‘a more varied fcene. 
The obje&t he wifhed for foon arrived. 
He had retired from the toils of day to 
his cot—he was cooling himfelf beneath 
a fhade, and eating his mid-day repatt; 
when a ftranger, who wa; attended, by 
cameis and flaves, approached him, and 
enquired, whether he had any and 
what produce to difpote of. Timur 
wifhed to know what would be given 
in exchange : a number of articles, for 
ule and ornament, were prefented to his 
view. He bartered away unwrought filk 
—for filken garments: he exchanged 
his corn, and oil, and fruits, for trin- 
kets and coins of filver and gold :—and 
the merchant and he parted, each be- 
lieving himfelf the richer by the ex- 
change. From this time onward, the 
afpiring mind of Timur was agitated 
by the profpects of wealth and the de- 
fire of grandeur. Surely,” faid he to 
himfelf—* this merchant is far happier 
than Tam: he traveries provinces with 
unbridled liberty—he beholds the fineft 
Voi. Vill, No, UI, 
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fcenes of nature, which various coun. 
tries can prefent to the traveller's eye. 
He amafles wealth as he goes. He com- 
mands the refpeét of all who approach 
him.He is furrounded by flaves,who mi- 
nifter to his every want—and who even 
anticipate his wifhes. He lives on the 

richeft delicacies the earth can produce, 

and is clothed with the choiceft vetture 

that art can prepare. What with of his 

heart can he then have ungratified ! 

—what addition can be made to his 
happinefs !—-While I, confined to one 
narrow compafs, am doomed to draw 
my fupport from the earth by the fe- 

verity of labour. Unnoticed among my 

companions, and impatient of folitude, 
I cannot, I will not endure my prefent 
condition of life—I will break of the 
fhackles of reftraint, and rife to conie- 
quence, or die in the attempt.”’ 

With this determimation, Timur im- 
mediately converted his paternal inhe- 
ritance into money—he procured him- 
felf camels, a couple of flaves, and a 
variety of country produce, and fet out 
in queft of wealth and diftin€tion. Hea- 
ven finiled on his every attempt. He 
traded for feveral years through various 
provinces of Perfia. By ftrict attention 
to bufinefs, jomed to good natural ta- 
lents, he rapidly increated his fortune, 
and in a few years became the propric- 
tor of as great weaith, as the merchant 
whom he had once envied fo much. 

As his opulence increafed, his ambi- 
tion increaied alfo. He fighed for pow- 
er. He withed, as he furpaffed the go- 
vernors Of many provinces tm riches, at 
leaft to equal them in authority. Prompt- 
ed by this defire, he repaired to [fpahan, 
the metropolis of Perfia. Here he col- 
leé&ts his feattered property—he pur- 
chates a large houfe ; he furnithes it tn 
the hicheft ftyle—he opens his ftore, fili- 
ed with the richeft products of the eatt. 
Cuftomers croud to purchafe, and his 
heart exults at the pro{pect of behold- 
ing himfelf afcending to the higheft pitch 
of wealth and glory. He now begins to 
bow at court—he entertains the firit 
minifters ot the kingdom—he fills their 
ears with flattery, and their hands wira 
prefents. By them he is introduced to 
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his fovereign. Shaw Tahmas, having 
heard of Timur’s wealth, affe&ted in- 
ftantly to regard him with attention. 
Timur, flattered by the monarch’s no- 
tice, on his return home, fends a mag- 
nificent prefent. Struck by this proof 
of a vaffal’s opulence, his cruel lord 
forms the black defign of wrefting it all 
from the hands of the unfufpeéting Ti- 
mur. He accordingly employs his ne- 
phew Shaw Abbas, to afcertain the ex- 
tent of Timur’s wealth, and the places 
in which it was depofited. ‘The nephew 
undertakes the tafk: he becomes inti- 
mate with Timur : day after day he is 
prefent at his feafts—mingles in all his 
pleiures—and becomes the friend of 
his foul—the depotitary of his confi- 
dence. Having finithed his commiffion, 
and difcovered the whole of Timur’s 
wealth, Shaw Abbas reports to his fo- 
vereign the refult of his enquiries. 
Pretently after, Timur is arrefted by 
a minifter of juftice, and brought be- 
fore his monarch. He is there accufed 
of confpiring againft government—of 
corrupting the nebles—and of a de- 
fign, in fhort, to depofe his prince, in 
favour of Shaw Abbas. Witneffes had 
been fuborned, and inftruéted to efta- 
blith thefe charges—but poor Timur, 
thunderitruck at fuch accufations, and 
apprehending his fate to be already fix- 
ed, could only fall down on his knees, 
and with tears implore the clemency of 
his lord. Shaw 'Tahmas, melted at the 
fight of innocence in defpair, and con- 
fcicus, that he was about to infliét pu- 
nifhment where there was no crime— 
although he had refolved on having him 
ftrangled immediately ; altering his pur- 
pote, only confifcated his goods, and 
fentenced him to perpetual exile. Over- 
joyed at finding banifhment inftead of 
death to be his lot—with a few of his 
jewels, which Shaw Abbas, who was 
at heart his friend, had privately al- 
lowed hin, Timur left the great city 
of Iipahan, once more to begin life, in 
jower circnmftances than when he firtt 
commenced merchant. He wandered 
wto one of the adjacent provinces, 
without any motive of preference or 


my plan of conduct. The circumftance 
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of having barely efcaped deftru€tion, 
was yet ftrongly imprefled on his mind, 
and gave an elevation to his fpirits. 
But after recurring often, the influence 
of this idea became languid; and the 
wretched Timur funk under the double 
preffure of poverty and exile. Having 
fo long lived without care or labour, 
the return of thefe became infinitely 
irkfome. Accuftomed to every delica- 
cy that could gratify his palate, to flatte- 
ry and refpeét from crouds, he found it 
extremely difficult to brook the coarfeft 
fare, and to endure with patience both 
folitude and negleét. When he had lei- 
{ure to revolve thefe things in his mind, 
he abandoned himfelf to defpondence ; 
and in the agony of his foul, was pre- 
paring to part the thread of life, with 
hisown hand—when a fecret, ftill voice 
addrefied him in words to this effect : 
“¢ Timur ! torbear—be patient and re- 
Jfigned, and much happinefs fhalt thou 
experience yet on earth.” Strengthen- 
ed by this affurance, Timur refolved 
once more to refume his former courfe 
of life—once more with activity to en- 
gage in trade, but never again to ap- 
proach the palaces of royalty, or to court 
the {mile of grandeur. 

Accordingly he fold his jewels, pur- 
chafed with them fome camels, goods, 
and afew flaves, and recommenced his 
mercantile life. He began bufinels with 
fpirit—his fkill was increafed by expe- 
rience—he improved every opportunity 
of adding to his eftate—and in a fhor- 
ter {pace of time, than he had before 
pafled in trade, and with lefs labour, 
he found himfelf poffeffed of nearly as 
much wealth, as when he had removed 
to lipahan. Timur now thought, after 
increafing his fortune a little more, he 
would purchafe a farm, on which he 
would ereét buildings, plant trees, and 
direét at pleafure the flow of ftreams— 
that he would purchafe flaves to till his 
grounds, whom he propofed to trea 
with true lenity—and that to all the 
country round, he would be a father 
and benefactor. ‘Thefe thoughts occu- 
pied his mind, and often led hun to 
blets the genius, whofe whiper had pro- 
muted lym happineis, while he was pres 
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paring to finifh his own exiftence. Un- 
der thefe views, he continued to increafe 
his property, in contemplation of a {pee- 
dy retirement. But while in the prote- 
cution of bufinefs, he was one day 
paffing an extenfive plain, he was on a 
fudden furprifed by a band of robbers, 
who rufhed from a neighbouring wood 
—ftripped him of all he poffeffed—and 
left him bleeding and wounded on the 
plain. It was fome time after being 
thus left, before he gained ftrength e- 
nough to rife and make provifion for 
himielf. After fome hours of languor 
and ftupetaétion, his fenfes returned in 
fome degree. He rofe—to ftray he knew 
not whither—todo he knew not what. 
Chance direéted him to the wood, trom 
which the robbers had iffued, and 
brought him to the fide of a cool ri- 
vulet. He was almoft parched up with 
thirft: having fatisfied this, and feeling 
faint from the exertions he had made, 
and his lofs of blood, he laid himfelf 
down on fome mofs, to :ett from fatigue, 
and to fettle what he fhould do. The 
powers of his mind had now quite re- 
turned ;—returned to fhew him his for- 
lorn circumftances, like the dim light 
of a taper, that but ferves to thew the 
condemned prifoner, the horrors of his 
dungeon and his chains. Timur’s fpi- 
rits were now exhaufted, and he began 
to fink under the load of his misfor- 
tunes—** What !” faid he, “ isit thus 
the promifes of the genius are fulfilled ? 
is this the happineis that awaited me on 
earth ? wherefore was my hand ftayed, 
when I had fortitude and the means of 
putting an inftant period to my life and 
mifery ? then had I not been thus aban- 
doned to folitude and want—without 
the means of {upport—and without even 
the aid of a fingle friend to folace or 
affift me. But now am I doomed to 
languith here, till hunger fhall clofe my 
eyes, unlefs fome beaft of prey fhould 
mercifully put a fpeedy end to my {uf- 
ferings. But I will not wholly deipair 
—I will endeavour to be patient under 
misfortune, and refigned to my deftiny : 
perhaps the good fpirit has yet tome 
happinefs in ftore for me.”"—Such were 
the thoughts of Timur ; til, faint and 
fatigued, he fell aflcep, and was pre- 
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fented and comforted with the follow- 
ing vifion. 

He imagined himfelf tranfported to 
a region very fimilar to the one in which 
he had been born and reared. It appear - 
ed to be a imooth {pot of meadow, thro’ 
which ran a itream, whofe current was 
fmall, but irrefiftible. On this he was 
launched without his knowledge or af- 
fent, in a flight unfinifhed veflel. Thou- 
fands around him appeared to be em- 
barking, at the fame time, and in the 
fame condition with him(felf, on this ra- 
pid little ftream. 

All were borne down the current with 
equal violence ; nor could any power ar- 
reft or retard their courle ; they were 
obliged to pafs many whirlpools, and 
rocks—moit them unfeen till paft—fa- 
tal to thoufands, and dangerous to all ; 
fo that before they had gone many 
leagues, the greater proportion of thofe 
who had firft fet out, were loft through 
the frayility of their barks, or theacci- 
dents of the paffage. As they proceed- 
ed dewnwards, the ftream widened in- 
to a broad river: their profpects were 
enlarged ;—their days grew more chear- 
ful ;—and their nights were paffed in 
found repofe. Fairy icenes began to 
break forth all around : and the light 
of the fun above, which threw a bril- 


.liant luftre over every furrounding ob- 


ject, was wholly unobftrucied by ciouds, 
Yet a conftant milt hung over the ri- 
ver, and ob{cured or hid every diftant 
obje&t. At times this would become fo 
extremely thick, to all appearance, as to 
give pain, while at other tumes it would 
be partially difpelied, and remote views 
would chear the fight. Whenever this 
happened to be the cale, the greatest 
impatience was difcoverable in every 
face—the objects thus prefented to fight, 
always appeared more {plendid and 
inviting, than thole, near at hand : 
they were encircled with beauties, which 
dazzled the eye, and which impofed a 
fallacy, that poileffion alone unveiled. 
But as the travellers pafled down the 
river, their views became more extend- 
ed, and their {phere of knowledge en- 
larged. ‘They derived no advantage, 
however, often from this circumftance, 
befide that of feeing a more wide dif- 
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play of human mifery, and of feeling 
themfelves an increafe of cares and in- 
firmities. All the barks with which 
they had fet out, were daily decaying : 
and many, whofe ftrength and found- 
nefs promifed the greateft durability, 
were often feen mott unexpectediy to 
perth. To fink finally, they all knew 
to be their inevitable lot : but every one 
was flattered with the expectation of 
finking laf. 

The larger part of the travellers 
feemed to take a plealure in making 
complaints of the thortne!s of their paf- 
fage—of the weaknets of their veffels 
—and of the infipidity and emptinels of 
thofe objects, in the acquifition of which 
they wereemployed: yet fearcely any 
one fcemed to realize the fentiments he 
delivered to others. When complaints 
were made of the general feeblenefs of 
their barks, and of their expofure to 
danger and deftru¢tion, every one ap- 
plied thefe remarks to the fituation of 
others, not to his own. Flattered by 
a fofcinating litde deity, whole fmile 
diffufed brightne!s wherever the appear- 
ed, all believed the:n{cives fecure in the 
midft of danger. And even when their 
veflels became leaky, and were fupport- 
ed only by the flendes affifttance ot 
fome of their fellow paflengers, fill 
they were amuled with the belief, that 
they would hold out as long as others, 
who were the beit provided for the 
voyage. j 

Of the extreme fhortnefs of their 
voyage in general, many raifed loud 
complaints ; and yet (ttrangeto be.ieve) 
employed themiclycs, during the whole 
of the paflage, in catching bubbles, 
which floated in the air—in colle€ing 
particles of fhining duft, which were 
ftrewed over the furface of the river— 
in daily ftowing their veflels with in- 
feéts, that buzzed around them—or in 
extracting effences and tweets trom the 
furrounding atmoiphere. There were 
perions, whofe ofhce it was to warn the 
ereat body ot paler gers, of the in- 
fufictency of thele objects to confer 
happmefs. They delivered excellent 
le&tures on the vanity of  thele pur- 
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againft the dangers to which they were 
expofed, while grafping at thefe trifles, 
and pointed to fubftantial enjoyments 
in a higher region, which they lof, 
while grafping at fhadows. But thefe 
admonitions were feldom attended with 
any great or permanent effect. Scarve- 
ly had the majority of hearers ceafed to 
liften to thefe inftructions, when they 
returned to their old purfuits with the 
fame ardour as before. In moments of 
ferious reflexion, however, many would 
acknowledge the vanity of thofe pur- 
fuits which engaged their attention : 
but this acknowledgment feemed to 
have no effect on their practice. Altho’ 
daily obfervation proved to them the 
juftice of the maxims they heard from 
their wifeft moralitts, yet habit had fer- 
tered them with chains, which neither 
ingenuity nor refolution could break. 
While thefe ideas were pafling thro’ 
his mind, Timur believed himfelf glid- 
ing with his companions down the cur- 
rent on which they were all embarked. 
And finding he had been engaged in 
purfuit of the fame trifles that his ai- 
fociates had followed——that he had exa- 
mined their weight and value, and found 
them fmall—that he had pafled aimoit 
every region of plea(ure—and that, ac- 
cording to the ufual courie of things, 
he could not continue afloat much 
longer, he thought it high time to af- 
certain whether thofe enjoyments of the 
upper regions, which he had been ad- 
viled to fecure, were fo unmixed with 
pin, and fo completely fatisfactory, as 
but while he 
was arranging his pian for the remaim- 
der of the paffage; and labouring to 
detach himfeif from the chace of thoie 
obiects that had lately engroffed his 
thoughts—on a fudden, he found his 
bak had fprung a leak, and that no 
alliftance could prevent his finking im- 


they were alleged te be : 


mediately, The aguation of his mint 
was le great at this proipett, as to dil. 
folve lus flumbers, and finith his vifion,. 

When he awoke, his memory was in 
full pofleffion of the images that had 
been P tiented to fancy, while under 
the influence of flumber. He revolved 
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fion had been prefented for the purpofe 
of confoling him under his calamities, 
and of initrucung him in the principles 
of duty. Sleep had fo compote d his 
mind, and recruited bis ftrength, as to 
enable him to rife, and wander in quett 
of fome refrefhment and place of fecu- 


“cy. He purfued the courfe ot the r- 


vulet, on whole banks he had repoled, 
till fortunately he met with a path that 
crofled the ftream. This he traced 
through the wood, and was conduéted 
by it in a fhort time, greatly to hig fur- 
prife, to the cell of an hermit. A clui- 
ter of trees, arranged in regular order, 
caft a deep and folewin gloom over the 
front of the hermitage. Timur entered 
the avenue that led to the cave, where 
refided the occupant of this retreat; 
and about half-way was met by an 
aged man, whofe tilver locks and ve- 
nerable afpeét impreffed his heart with 
refpe& and awe. The old man welcom- 
ed Timur to his humble manfion—fet 
before him the beft entertainment his 
cell afforded—and after m ny affurances 
of fympathy and regard, enquired how 
he had come to thrs defolate and remote 


region—** for, fard ti ermut, ‘ma 
i 
ee 


, and but twice 


ny years have ela cel became 
the tenant of this 
before have I beheld the human ta 
Pray inform me by what accident you 
have reached a piace ‘fo teldom vwitited 
by the foot of man."—Timur on this 


related the hiftory of bes lite, from his 


firft adventure to his recent mistortu 
He took notice of t cumftaa 
that induced him to repofe on the bank 


of the contiguous Rream, and mention- 
ed every particular of the viion, which 
he had there feen. 

** Son,” fays the hermit, “ you muft 


know that you fland on e antead 
ground. A rood ge bi ies Over the 
rivulet, near which + n>verecd, and 
over th lacent g » @& . ft 
eicape trom the workl, where [ was 
rudely buffetted by ¢ M f mus 
fortunc, I was tay y a n 
precifely lke the on 4 

bat | was pss ? ‘ } ’ 
purpote, at fot atest 
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ther it was produced by the agency of 
fome fuperior being. 

* Whule learching into its lehgn, and 
recalling its mages, one evening as I 
repoled on my leaty couch, fuddeniy ara 
effulgence of light broke around me— 
and I heard a vowe addrefling me in 
thele words ; 

‘Child ot misfortune! for thy com. 
fort and thine advantasre im this retreat 
iappomnted hope, the parit ot thele 


‘ 
fhades has deigned to folwe thy loubts, 


and to explain the vilion thou halt be. 
held. Koow then, that the river, on 
which thou faweft fo many embark with 
thytici?, wthe great river of lite. The 
firtt part of the paflage is the region et 
childhood—here many dangers encom. 
pais, and multitudes of 5 ice, who 
begin ther journey with eves Appear 

ance ot heaith, through the carcieifneds 
er ignorance ot pirents, t as 
feebiceneis of conitit ion, fink into an 
untimely grave. Wh YOU approach 
the region of youth, ther rivhtes 
proipects dazzle the fight—piecalures en 

tice, but often terminate in pain of ch 

appointment. Advan . 3 ver down 
the river of life, you come tot active 
ptricd of manhood ; here cater cares 
apirtate—contentions th k ,a4nimghs 


, ; . bs . , 
ty obvects engage ti mMmaisination and 


the heart. 

ef y hence yo sinto the 
reaim t ige— retu ng race 
t nto wear a iabic aipect where the 
face of nature jours, ani the founds of 
mutic tal—and where you weubes (the 
Darks in which you float down the 
threarmn of life) Are attacned ‘vy | alr, 
and are no longer habit ‘ th 
t and nmeortal o ipante— 


is the mill ot un tainty, th " 
p! ( i Mis cat ov the icenes 
ye [y—ionetimes t i pa ally 
sf pe ,» and you faimt ry objects 
at a chiits Kut } , mm wh ’ 
y nal th » *% Aways ¥ y 
fia H t ‘ deity, Yhen 
y ‘ ’ f vu, by he 
in e ¢ . ' >a ‘ 
r age, hat y i ite 
ange Rau and } ‘ 4 a 
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© The bubbles, the duft, the infcéls, 
and the efiences, which you obferved 
your companions lo eagerly colleéting, 
were the honours, the wealth, and tne 
plealures of the world—T hefe at beit are 
precarious and unfatisfactory; and are 
the fources of certam muery, when 
puriued at the expenfe of virtue and 
Icly. 

‘[ hofe of your aflociates, whofe office 

it wos to warn their fellow travellers of 


thoy duty and their danger, were the 


nuniiters of region, Dhep mitrucuons 
are generally hear. withappro ation,but 
feiuon regaraed in action. The objeéts 
of fenie fo tuliy monopoize the atten- 
tion of the multitude, as to urge them 
along a path widely remote from that 
which conduéis to fubftantial happi- 
nels. 

* On the whole, the purpofe of the vi- 
fion is to fhew you a suit picture of hu- 
man lic—in this you perceive there 
is much uncertainty in regard to the 
diredion you are to take , as you are Ji- 
able to be wept along with every cur- 
rent into which you faii—that in eve- 
ry ftate and region ef lite, there is a 
nixture of good and evil, but which 
ct thefe fhall preponderate, depends 
greatly on your own dicretion—that 
the enjoyments of fenfe are fhort and 
deceittul, while thofe of virtue are per- 
manent and cert 1»~—In a word, that 
although the common bleflings of tite are 
ecualy difimbuted among the juit and 
the unjuft, yet to the upnght of heart 
re referved thofe fupertor pleatures that 
flow from love of Deity and from cha- 
rity towards man. * Such,”* faid the 
hermit, * is the explanation given me 
by the genius, of the v.fion IT haa feen. 
Hence I derived comfort ; anu from that 
time onward J have committea my ways 
to the direction of he ven—puriued 
the path of duty, as far as 1 couid dif- 
cern it—and_ have left the refult to tu- 
perior wifdem.”°— 

“ Thy conduét,” faid Timur, “ I 
»pprove highly—I return thee many 
thanks for this leflon of wifdem thou 
has given me—and am refolved to re- 
phi © po moreat the decrees of the great 
Parent of nature, I will endeavour to 


obey every intimation of his will, and 
to reft patiently fubmiflive to all his dif- 
penfations.”” 

Yimur accordingly made up his 
mind to pafs the remainder of his days 
in folitude with the hermit—he be- 
lieved, that as providence had _ allotted 
him this fituation, without his own af- 
fent, he ought to remain here for life, 
unlefs fome new occurrence fhould 
convince him, that a return to the ac- 
tive fcenes of life was his indifpenfible 
duty. 

Having taken this refolution, with 
the permiffion of the hermit, he began 
to enlarge their cell—and to furnifh it 
with conveniencies tor repofe by night, 
and their better accommodation by day. 
—He colle4ed mots from the trees of 
the wood, to foften their couch: he 
hewed a large flai ftone into the form 
of a table, which he turnithed with feet 
of ftone: he made him jars of clay, 
which he hardened with fire, to bring 
water from the fountain. In fhort, 
whatever gave exercile to his ingenuity 
or diligence—whatever contributed to 
alleviate the hardfhips of his condition, 
or to accelerate the {peed of time, he 
puriued with ardour: for amidft all his 
endeavours to fill up exiltence, with 
works of amufement or utility, he found 
he had much unoccupied time on hand, 
and to one, who had led fo active a hfe 
as ‘Timur, this was a fource of extreme 
diffatisfaétion. At times he would half 
perfuade himtelf that it was his duty te 
abandon his retreat, and to devote the 
remainder of his days to the good of 
fociety ; but he would foon again re- 
lapte into his belief, that providence 
had here fixed his lot, and that rafhly 
to relinquith this ftate, were to violate 
the will of his Maker. 

Thus he iived for two long years, 
when one day in his rambles after truits 
and herbs, he came to the very plain on 
which the robbers had plundered hun 
of all his wealth—he ftood looking a- 
bout him hee, deeply immerted in 
thougkht—contraiting his prefent with 
his former condition, when at a diftance 
he eipied three horlemen riding towards 


} 
him. Pleaed with any thing that wore 
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the afpe&t of man, Timur ftood till 
they came up. They afked him a num- 
ber of queitions about the time he had 
refided in thofe parts, and the manner 
of his life—they finally enquired whe- 
ther he had ever met or known a man 
whofe name was Timur, of whom they 
remarked they had long been in pur- 
fuit, in confequence of a large reward 
offered by the Sophi of Perfia for finding 
him—that they had traced him to this 
plain—but beyond it could learn no- 
thing of him. 

On hearing this information, Ti- 
mur’s heart Auttered—his ttrength failed 
—a general temor feized his limbs— 
and confufion overtpread his counte- 
nance. The horiemen perceived his em- 
barraflment—they conjectured the caufe, 
and charged him with being the man. 
It had availed nothing to deny the fact : 
he therefore remained filent : on this he 
was initantly mounted behind one of 
them, and off they drove full f{peed. 
Timur often enquired the caufe of his 
being thus traced to his delolate retreat. 
He apprehended ftrongly, that Shaw 
‘Tahmas, not fatisfied with the confif- 
cation of his property, had refolved to 
purfue him to death: but he received 
no information on this fubjeét, till he 
was uthered into the prefence of his 
fovereign. But how great was his fur- 
prife, to find in that fovereign the per- 
fon of Shaw Abbas—and how great his 
extacy, to be met by his prince with an 
affectionate embrace ! 

He found that {ometime after his ba- 
nifhment, Shaw Tahmas had died, and 
that his brother had fucceeded him, who 
being affaflinated for his cruelty, his 
fon Shaw Abbas had been raifed to the 
throne. His prefent lord, he under- 
flood, anxious to reftore him the pro- 
perty which his uncle had arbitrarily 
taken away, nad difpatched meflengers 
into every part of the kingdom, to dif- 
cover him, if alive, and to bring him 
to [{pahan. In a few days from thus 


time, Timur was put in pofleffion of 


all the wealth that Shaw Tahmas had 
feized : this he appropriated to the mot 
benevolent purpofes—he aimed no more 


Timur—an eaftern tale. 





at fhew or grandeur--but in acts of be- 
neficence {pent his time and property--- 
He enjoyed every bleiling his heartc-uid 
defire--healih and opulence, the appro. 
bation of his conicience, and 
fricndfhip of his fovereign.---In_ this 


the 


way a number of Timur’s years giwled 
on, till, after reacning a yoo old aye, 
he began to find jus fvength deciy--- 
and thought the hour of his diflusacon 
fait approaching---iopreihd wita Gas 
on 
» and 


fenti.ceat, as he one eveving tay 


his bed, reflecting o1 


lo pait Atis 


making preparation to: his ftucure--- 
fuddenly a light biacea through his 
chamber, and he heard the fanie ttl 
voice he had once heard beivre, addret- 
fing him to this effect: “* Son of my 
care! thou hait done wellto remem >er 
and wbey my uirections. In a moment 
of deipar, I baie thee * bep itiont and 


reigned, tor that much happineis awaited 


hee yetonearth.’-- Phou hait regarded 


my directions, and k..o va the rewards 
ot obedience---Auihoush iy views 
have often been dia: k---and thy life at 
tunes uncomfortable, thou hait not 


voited at the 


doubted my promuic, nor i 
trials 


learn thvielf, and teach others, never to 


alligned thee: hence there‘ore 


a ’ 


diftruii the goodnets ot icaven. Thoush 


its ways may often inic:utable to 
human eye, yet thy race are not | 
fafe tor being under a direction fuperior 
to their own---When events feem moit 
gloomy to them, providence is oiten 
confulting their highett happinefs, and 
from apparent evil, ofien educes fub- 
ftantial good. 

“ Refiga thyfelf therefore to the eui- 
dance and proteétion of thy God and 
of his prophet---Be thanktul for blet- 
fings received--be patient under their 
denial or their lo{s---keep 
path of truth and duty : let no fear of 


evil deter, let no protpect of advan. 


1 


the Qraighe 


tage, prefent or future, feluce thee from 
it: fo fhall thy few remaining days be 
crowned with peace, and thy repole 
fhall be fweet and reirefhing---So fhail 
the great Alla receive thee at lait to 
himfelf, and the virgins of Paradiie wel- 


” 


come thee to the gardens of bis. 
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Extra&i from a fermon preached in St. 
Mary's church, Philadelphia, Sunday, 
Augufi 20, 1790, by the rev. Tho- 
mas Keating. 

) HO, or what but a God—who 

or what but a fupreme felf-ex- 

itent being, could have given exiltence 
to fuch a muluplhicity of beautitul ob- 
jects—tfo clearly formed into a gener- 
ai fyiiem, for the great ufe and benefit 
ef man? Examine every part ot the 
ccleilial, or terrettrial worli—and, as 

‘Tertujhiun remarks, you wail find the 

exillence of a Gou, or of an all-pow- 

e:tui and an all-wife Being, flamped in 
tuch legible charatters, even on the moit 
luignificant beings, that every man, 
icarned or unlearned, may fee his Ged 

—the Author of his being—even in 

every the moit contemptibie reptile that 

cr-wis along the earth. * ‘Totus mun- 
dus inferiptus eft, et ab omni con{cien- 
ua tegitur.” “ The whole world,” fays 

‘Testuiien, “is marked with his name, 

anu thews his exiftence in fuch cha- 

racteis, as are intell:gible toevery eye.” 

Every eficét of nature loudly proclaims 

it. What tree, what plint, what thrub, 

or what mott humble weed—from the 
tall cedar, the lofty pine, the gaily- 
creited cim, or the majeitic oak, down 
to the flendereft blade of grafs—but is 
fiamped with the mett vitible marks of 
his almighty power ? Who or what but 

a God, inconceivably powerful, could 

have given exiftence to fuch a numberlels 

variety of trees, plants, and flowers? 

Who could have adapted their refpeétive 

qualiiies to the different climates, foils, 

and feafons, but an all-wile Being, com- 
prehending all nature, within the infi- 
nity of his intelligence, though ftill in- 
comprehenfible himielf to all? If we 
contider the animated part of the world, 
what being do we find, that does not 
proclaim an infinite Creator, whether 
with wings it tkim the air, or tread or 
craw) Upon the earth, or creep within its 
bowels, or even fend the liquid waters : 

Who, but a God, could have given the 

inf ite variety Of animated beings, theis 

feveral tendencies, fo exaétly fuited to 
their nature, and the prejerwation of it ? 
who, but he, could have given them that 
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inftinét, propenfity, principle, or call it 
what you will, which leads them to purtue 
delight, and tly from approaching dan- 
ger—to choole a peculiar nutriment, 
and keep within the limits of their {pe- 
cies? Who gave the nightingale the 
power of charming by the melody of 
its notes, and yet refufed it ftrength ? 
Who made the hon ftrong, and yet 
refulcd him wings? Why do not 
cows yield honey—or bees, inftead 
of honey, give milk ? If there were not 
a fupreme and infimte Power, prefiding 
ever the infinite variety of living beings 
in the world, why fhould not every 
country abound with every living ani- 
mal? Why fhould not every animal 
produce promifcuoufly another f{pecies 
aad its own—but that a fovereign Pow- 
er pretides over all, guiding, confining, 
and giving laws to ali? This Power 
appears moft manifeftly even in the life- 
leis part of the worid, whether we con- 
fier the circumambient air, the liquid 
waters, or foar aloft with telefcopes, to 
furvey the upper regions, or confine 
our obfervations to the ground we tread 
on? Why do not all foils yield all 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables alike ? 
Why will not every clay enrich itielf 
into ductile gold—every pebble harden 
into a diamond—but that fome great and 
invifible Author of ail foils and things, 
gave them their refpective fertilities, and 
inalicnabie qualities ? Why fhail certain 
kinds of fish refort particularly to cer- 
tain feas and rivers, if not direéted by 
fome Maker beth of fith and water ? 
Why fhall the feas, when agitated by 
tempeftuous winds, rife into billows, 
which outtop the higheft mountains, and 
yet not encroach on the moft humble 
plains, if there were not an all-powerful 
Ruler over fea and land, to check it with 
a © thus tar fhait thou come, and no 
farther ?”’ 

How comes it, that the variety of 
changes m the heavenly bodies, and all 
the feeming confution of ecliples, and 
contrary metions, is fo tar from mak- 
ing any change in them, that with in- 
variable order, each year brings round 
the ditferent jealous, fuited to the dif- 
ferent climates ? How comes it that the 
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planets performing their periodical revo- 
jutions round the fun, approaching it at 
times, and then receding from it, never 
pais their ufual limits or boundaries? 
How comes it, that clofing with each 
other in their re(pe€tive rotations, they 
{till never run foul of each other—or 
how comes it, that fun, planets, comets, 
itars, and all, have not been long fince 
huddled into one great unwieldly heap 
ot anger confufion ? Who withholds 
the planets within certain limits, in the 
deicription of their circular or el ptical 
orbits—conftantly rolling, day after 
day, and year after year, and yet inva- 
riably purfuing the fame beaten paths? 
W hydo not they fhoot forward ina right 
line, in queit of places or {paces not yet 
explored? It is evident, they gravitate 
towards acommon centre, and that this 
centre is the fun: why does not this gra- 
vitationearry them ftraight forward to 
the fun, or how comes it, that under the 
weight or preffure of this gravitation, 
which, if left to itfelf, and not checked by 
fome other power, would certainly bear 
them away in areétilinear courte,towar«s 
the fun, they ftill continue to move in 
circular or eliptical orbits? They muft be 
under the dire&tion of fome other pow- 
er, force, or impulfe—call it what you 
pleafe: philofophers call it the pro- 
jectile or centrifugal force. But who 
gave them this projectile force? who 
gave them fuch a due proportion of it, 
as to keep them within the bounds of 
circular progreffion, contrary to all the 
rules and Jaws of gravitation? Who com- 
bined the projedtile force, with the force 
of gravitation, fo wifely, fo exaclly, 
fo admirably, that from this happy com- 
bination, fuch uninterrupted order, and 
fuck immutable harmony fhould exa&- 
ly appear in their never-varying revo- 
lutions ? How comes it, that the projec- 
tile force is not wafted in the courte of 
time * who preferves it? of this one 
perticular we are certain, that if the 
ft:ength of all the men that ever exift- 
ed were colle&ed in one man, and he 
were to fling a ball or any other fub- 
fiance, all the proieQile force which he 
could communicate, wor'd be waftted 
in avery fhort time, even if it were to 
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meet no other refiftance but the air. 
How comes it, then, that the like does 
not happen to the celeftial bodies ? 
What aniwer can reafen give to thefe 
queries—but by recusring to a foveteign 
almighty Power, moving and con- 
trouling, by his omnipotent will and 
unfearchable laws or decrees, the 
earth, the moon, planets, comets, 
and every thing that moves above us, 
or about us. This almighty Power wiil 
appear ftill more evidently, if we exam- 
ine the world in miniature—I mean in 
man: for man is a little world himfelf, 
—compofed of all the elements—go- 
verned and moved by intelieStual facul - 
ty,—and containing within himfelf a 
microcofin of all that is great and beau - 
tiful in nature. But who made man, 
what he is? Who gave him a vifible 
pre-emarence in nature? To whom do 
we owe, I will not fay, our excellences, 
but our very exitence? To ourfelves, 
isit? Itis impoffible. In every other 
refpect, far above the lifelefs and fenfi- 
tive part of the creation, in this parti- 
cular, we are brought to their level, 
that, like ther, we muit look for an 
Author of our exiftence and pre-emi- 
nence, out of our own f{pecies. For it is 
evidently clear, that we, nian owes exilt. 
ence to himielf. ‘To whom, then, do we 
colle&tively owe it? To our forefathers, 
is it? But how came the firft father of 
us all into the world? It was furely 
from feme fuperior power, who made 
the world at large, and drew man in 
miniature from it, if T may be allowed 
fuch an expreffion. Call this power by 
whatever name you pleafe—chance, 
intelligence, or fate,—it matters not— 
it does not difturb our inveitigation ; for 
I afk you, who made this power? He 
certainly is made, or unmade. If made, 
youmuft ftill recur toa fuperior pow- 
er; if unmade, whatever name you 
call him by, chance, intelligence, Or 
fate, he is the God I {peak of : If not, 
we mult go from power to power, and 
as there is no human mind, which can 
reach infinity, we mutt reft with acrea- 
tive independent Power, himfelf alone 
unmade, and making all. Nay, could 
the human mind reach infinity, what 
QO 
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creative power could give man exiftence 
if not the power of God or the power of 
an omnipotent felfexiftent being, inde- 
pendent himfelf and unmade, but creat- 
ing and making all? Man, is it ? or fome 
invifible or vifible being, fuperior to 
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MESS. PRINTERS, 


[ September, 


man ? There is nothing vifible fuperior 
to him in this vifible world: andif the 
exiftence of this world is to be attributed 
to a fomething invifible, he ftill is God, 
I fay, or a felf-exifting independent Be. 
ing, himfelf unmade, though making all. 


I Enciofe you fome eftimates calculated to elucidate the prefent ftate of the trade 
and navigation of this port. If you conceive them likely to prove fatisfactory 
to your readers, you are at liberty to infert them in your mufeum. 


Philadelphia, Sept. 14, 1790. 


Iam, &c. 


JOSEPH ERWIN, 


Exports from the sft of Auguft to the 31ft of December 1789. 


192,762 barrels of flour, 
11,243 half barrels. of do. 
16,376 barrels of bread, 
51 hogfheads of do. 
268 half barrels of do, 
7,807 kegs of do. 
1,524 bags of do. 
3,508 pounds of do. 
378 hogtheads of Indian corn, 
321 barrelsof do. 
76,613 bufhels of do. 
680 hogfheads of Indian meal, 
7,343 barrels of do. 
§33 half barrels of do. 
27 hogfheads of rye meal, 
3,554 barrels of do. 
4,032 tierces of rice, 
489 halftierces of do. 
7,421 hogfheads of flaxfeed, 
419 half hogfheads of do, 
6,383 bufhels of do. 
913 buthels of rye, 
110,181 buthels of wheat, 
812 hogfheads of tobacco, 
515 barrels of do, 
2,249,642 ftaves, 
48,990 heading, 
3,350,556 feet of lumber, 
1,607,205 fhingles, 
1,897 pieces of plank, 
772 boards, 
425 bales of cotton, 
48 packets do, 
146 tons of logwood, 
401 catks of pot afh 
168 barrels of do. 
737 pieces of mahogany, 


} about 114 tons at 4ol. 





£. bee 

at 41/ per barrel 3955162 2 © 
at 20/6 each 11,504 1 6 
at 18/9 per barrel 15,891 5 6 
at 31. 15 per hhd. 1,916 5 © 
at gy per half barrel 120 12 oO 
at 2/6 per keg 975 17 6 
at 18/9 per bag 15428 I5 0 
at 18/9 per cwt. i Ss 
at §s/ per hhd. 1,039 10 © 
at 1s5/ per barrel 240 15 © 
at 3/6 per buthel 13,407 5 6 
at £.4 10 per hhd. 3,060 o O 
at 22/6 per barrel 8,223 7 6 
at 11/3 per half barrel 299 15 3 
at £4. per hhd. 108 o 0 
at 20/ per barrel 3.55¢ 0 © 
at 61. 7 6 per tierce 25,742 5 © 
at 63/9 per half tierce 15558 13 9 
at 2!. 10 per hhd. 18,552 lo © 
at 2g/ per half hhd. $23.15 © 
at 6/ per bufhel 2,064 18 oO 
at 4/ per buthel 182 12 0 
at 8/ per buthel 44,072 8 © 
at 171. 10 per hhd. 14,210 0 0 
at 4l. per barrel 2,060 o Oo 
at 7l. per M. 559536 10 © 
at 9!. per M. 441 0 © 
at 47/6 per M. 33207 8 9 
at 7/6 per M. 602 14 o 
at ro0/ each 948 Io 5 
at 4/ cach 154 8 o 
i about £9,800 Ib. at 1/6 per lb. 6,735 © o 
at 4l. per ton, 584 0 o 
4,560 0 0 

at 31. each 2,211 0 oO 
Carried over £.601,431 7 10 
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Brought over 601,431 7 10 

31,090 hoops, at 6s/per M. Jot o o 

1,599 barrels of beef, at 45/each 33597 15 0 
237 half barrels of do. at 22/6 each 266 12 6 

50 tubs of do. at 30/each 75 © o 

2,314 barrels of pork, at 6sf each 79520 10 0 
126 hogfheads of beefwax, at £ 65 each 8,190 0 o 

1@ barrels of do. at 171, per barrel 170 9 Oo 

oft 
pi re re about 108,400 gallons, at 3/6 18,970 0 © 

50 pipes of brandy, 
pa prc do. about 11,300 gallons, at 4f 2,260 0 o 

17 barrels, 

11 hogfheads of coffee, 

259 barrels, do. about 80,o000olb. ats7d.perlb. 6,333 6 8 
234 bags, do. 
70,000 Ibs. of loaf fugar, at 13d. per Ib. 3,791 13 4 
26,000 bufhels of fault, at 2f/ per bufhel, 2,600 9 o 
35,000 lbs. of fnuff, at 2f per lb, 1,500 0 oO 
193 catks, boxes, cafes, &c.of glafs, at 5]. each 965.0 0 
777 cafes of gin, : at 28/ per cafe, 1,807 16 0 
24 pipes, 6 hhds. and 28 barrels of gin, about 3,800 gal- 
lons, at 4/ per gallon, 760 0 o 
101 caiks, kegs, &c. of nails, about 32,000lb. atgd.perlb. 1,200 0 0 

24 fire engines, at sol. each 1,200 0 Oo 
366 hogtheads of fugar, 

237 barrels, about 4470 cwt. at sof 11,175 0 0 

42 boxes, 

2,455 reams and 499 bundles of paper, at 20feach 2,954 0 O 
212 cafks, and 576 kegs of gunpowder, about 40,0001. atz/ 6,000 0 o 
124 bales, and 8000 lbs. of pepper about 17000lb. at 3/. 2,559 0 oO 
$20 tons of iron, at 251. per ton, 20,500 0 Oo 

3,840 barrels of naval ftores, at lof. per barrel, 920 0 Oo 

8 hogtheads of fkins, at 6ol. 4,800 0 o 

12 cales of do. at sol. 600 © o 

3 boxes and kegs of indigo 
41 calks ditto about 18,000lb, at s/p. lb. 4,500 0 o 
9 barrels ditto. 

53 calks of ginfeng, about z00lb, each, at 2/6 p. lb. 1,987 10 o 
558 caiks of oil, about 22,350 gallons, at 3/ p. gail. 32352 10 Oo 
331 caiks of hams, atril. ss. p. cafk 35723 15 0 
758 chefis of tea, at gol. p. chett 31,320 0 oO 
$8 half cheits do. at 15]. each 1,320 0 o 
505 qr. clefts do. chiefly hyfon, at rol. each 5050 0 O 
3978 pipes of wine, at 4ol. per pipe 15,120 0 Oo 
117 hogfheads do. at 20]. per hhd. 25349 0 O 
447 qr. calks of do. at mol. per qr.calkk 4,470 0 Oo 

23599 windior chairs, at 7/6 each 974 12 6 

j,027 caiks of porter and beer, at 39/ per caik 1:797 5 @ 

Curried over £,-7875574 14 10 
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ra 


Srought forward 


526 boxes of foap, at sof. p. box, 19315 
16 coaches, at cool each 3,200 
27 chailes and phetons, at sol. each 1,350 
17 fulkies, at zol. each 510 
11 cabrioles, at gol. each, 440 

8 carriages of various kinds, at 1,001. each 800 
20 waggons and carts, at zo]. each 400 


Befides the above articles, were various others, which 
want of room obliges us to omit—but which, eftimated at 
the current prices, amount to 


317,650 
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787,574 14 10 


°o oO 


©o 0 000 
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Amount of the exports, 


£-1,113,239 15 U8 


Eftimade of the merchandife imported into Philadelphia from Auguft 1, to Decem- 


ber 31 1790 

















rr. weal 
Merchandife ad valorem, 649,100 5 © 
176,900 gallons of melafles, at 2f° 17,690 4 oO 
32,8551 gallons of Madeira wine, at 10f 16,427 15 © 
159,986 gallons other wine, at 6 475995 16 © 
368,694} gallons of fpirits, at 4f° 33.5738 18 o 
1793354 buthels of {alt, at 2/ 17,935 8 o 
15,652 bufhels of coal, at if 782 12 0 
5,569 lbs. of hyfon tea, at 10f 2,784 10 Oo 
9,613 Ibs. inferior green tea, at 5/ 2,404 10 Oo 
40,9531 lbs. bohea tea, at 2/ 4:09§ 7 Oo 
1,743,908 lbs. mufcovado fugar, at 6d. 43597 14 0 
19,778 lbs. white powdered do. at 2d. 689 5 4 
§ 11,862 Ibs. coffee, at 17d. 40,522 8 @ 
193,339 lbs. cocoa, at 6d} 2,793 15 3 
Raw materials, &c. not fubje&t to duty, eftimated at ° 5,000 0 0 
. £.370,533 7 9 

In order to reduce the enumerated articles, which are here 

fet down at their Philadelphia market prices, to their prime 

colt, we .nuft deduct 15 percent, which, from 1.236,433 2 9 
amounts to 3.59464 19 § 
Imports £-341,068 8 4 
Total value of exports from Philadelphia, for 5 months 1,113,939 15 11 
‘Total value of unports for do. $41,068 $8 4 
Favourable balance for five months £-270,163 7 7 

=eaoa— 

Amcunt of impoit for five months dollars 177,7133,74 
Tonnage-duty 14,615,5 
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1790) Amount of tonnage, in the port of Philadelphia. ard 


From Aug. 30, 1736, to Augult 30, 1787 








From Aug. 30, 1787, to Auguit 30, 1788 2%,028 29,082 
From Aug. 15, 1788, to Auguit 15, 1789 37,728 37,208 
Total for three years 97,302 94,615 
Average of three years 32,434 31,553 
——_—- = =a > — . 

Entry of veffels, with the amount of their tonnage, from O22. 1. 1787, until OMober 
1, 1788. Tonnave. 
214 American veflels from foreign ports, 22,422 
240 Foreign velleis do. 27,9)0 
178 Coatters, above 50 tons, whofe tonnage has been afcertained, 12,340 

198 Coatters, (not fubject to toanage duty, being under 50 tons) 
computed at 40 tons each i — 
13, New veilels, 1,707 
343 72,079 


4 POD “4> ; 
Entry of veffels from Aug. 15, 178%, to Aug. 1<, 1789, at which time the reveane 
Jyfiem of the united fates commenced, 


15, Foreign veffels of 100 tons and upwards ~” 
21, Ditto. under 100 tons, 379908 
142 American veflels of ,00 tons and upwards leas 
156 Ditto under 100 tons, 3757? 
60 Coafters, above 50 tons, whofe annual payment of tonnage is 

included in the above entry, averaged at 70 tons each — 
196 Coafters under 50 tons (not fubject to the duty) computed at _ 

40 tons each t ici 
916 Velflels Tons 86,y69 


Eighteen of the al ove veffels were built in the port of Philadelphia, tonna ec 
amountiag to 3,009. 

From the 1sth of Auguft, 1788, to the 15th of Auguft, 1789, the increafe ut 
the trade of the port, was, in the entry of veilels, 73~=in tonnage e uployed 14,8y0 
tons—and in veffels built and equipped here, 1322 tons. 

The veffels built and fitted out in this port, in the yeas 1789, amounted to 
3,991 tons. 

There were, in February laft, in conftru&tion, and engaged to be built in 
the courfe of the prefent year, 28 veilels, whofe burden will not be leis thaw 
4,400 tons. 





4 => PD] |] +> 


Entry of veffels in the port of Philadelphia, jrom January 1, ta Dec. 31, 1785 
Ships, 121 
Brigs, 306 
onows, it 
Polacres, 2 
ochooners, 253 
div ‘ps 568 
——— 
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Although the increafe in the entry of veffels is very confiderable—yet it is not 
fo great as might appear from the foregoing ftatement; there being at prefent 


[ September, 


many river crati, &c. which are obliged to enter or report, and which were not 
fub-ect to this regulation until the operation of the revenue fyitem of the united 


ftates. 


The amount of tonnage, fubje&t to duty, entered from Auguft 15, until Dec, 
31, 1789, Was 54,537 tons; admitting this to be half the quantity of the year— 
and it cannot be leis—the annual entry would be 109,074 
Coafters, exclulive of the entries at which they are fubjeét to the pay- 


micnt of tonnage duty, about 


7,000 


116,074 


ne 


There are, therefore, about 116,000 tons of fhipping at this time annually em- 
ployed in carrying on the trade of the port of Philadelphia: but itis to be ob- 
ferved, that the increale of tonnage, though very great, is not equal to whatit ap- 
pears here; as the mode of calculation and meafurement, under the a€t of con- 
greis, makes a difference of 124 per cent. above the carpenters’ meafurement 
and the mode prefcribed by the act of the aflembly of this ftate. 
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Addre(s of a young lady of fifteen, on ber 
leax ing the academy at Bethlehem, 
Penn lvania, Fune ty 1790 
y Y one of the mott affectionate and 

B attentive of |- vents was I placed 

here. —The days appointed by him, for 

the compiction of my education, are 
numbered and finifhed, 

With a heat overflowing with the 
tencdereit emotions, I now rife to bid a 
long farewel to a neighbourhood, from 
which I have experienced the moft con- 
flaunt and friendly offices—to a fociety, 
who have as contantly covered all my 
faul's with the mantle of love, as_ they 
have, with a friendly partiality, encou- 
raged my progvels, by magnifying my 
jew 1mprovements—to take a moft re- 
ipeciful and dutiful leave of teachers, 
trom whom I have experienced every 
aticntion, and every kindnefs—and to 
bide tinal adieu to companions, to whom 
Liccl mylelt bound with the ftrongelt 
corcs of love and efteem. 

In tuking leave of this peaceable, 
happy fociety, I beg they would believe 
me truly grateiul for their many pledges 
of afleciion, and fully fenfible of the 


advantages I have enjoyed, in having 
my youth formed by fuch examples of 
domeftic economy, purity of morals, 
and reverence for religion. 

In taking leave of you, my lovely and 
dear companions, I am fupported by 
the pleafing reflexion, that the hill of 
fcience, which you are now afcending, 
prefents profpects the moft happily cal- 
culated to alleviate a feparation from 
your relations and homes ; and that the 
road is planted withevery flower, which, 
perhaps, it is poflible tor academic 
ground to nurfe, I ipeak from experi- 
ence, having preceded you in thefe ru- 
ral {cenes and {cientific walks. Could [ 
give form to fancy, or embody thought, 
each of you would be delighted with 
the picture my three years’ ftudy here 
has imprefled on my mind, 

My lovely companions ! if life be the 
bounty of heaven, to enjoy it rationally, 
is certainly the firft happinefs of hu- 
manity ; to obfe: ve it with a virtuous de- 
licacy, the peculiar felicity of our feeble 
dependent fex. Weare not here prepared 
to ride the whirlwind of thoughtlefs diffi- 
pation: but in thefe calm retreats, we 
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are taught leffons which dignify the 
charaéter of our fex—entitle us to refpeét 
in fociety—and, if duly attended to, 
will have a happy influence in render- 
ing us accomplifhed and agreeable com- 
panions. 

Separated we foon fhall be, by retur- 
ning to our feveral hemes; yet, by 
indulging a retrofpeét of the {ciences 
we have here ftudied together—of the 
pleafure we have experienced in the 
company of each other—and of the 
friendfhips we have here contracted and 
cemented—fhall we not daily meet in 
this afylum of peace and innocence? 
Wherever accident or circumftances 
may place us, I doubt not, but it will 
be our daily petition, that the perfons 
of thofe, whofe time has been fo facred- 
ly devoted for our benefit, may forever 
be encircled with the rays of divine be- 
nediétion : and, that into a fource whence 
we have derived fo many advantages, a 
conftant tide of peace, fuccefs, and hap- 
pinefs, may forever roll. 

Aimiable and beloved tutoreffes ' 
with what language fhall I attempt to 
defcribe the gratitude, with which my 
rifing bofom glows for all your ten- 
dernefs and all your care? WereI an 
orator, and able to afcend the highett 
ladder of eloquence, ! fhould there need 
an Adam to give names to fenfutions 
which no language can now exprefs. 
If I have not improved, it cannot be 
charged to your neglef&t. Should your 
partiality for me, fuppofe me bordering 
on accomplifhment, it would be but a 
fmall return for your unremitted atten- 
tions. 

It is not neceflary I fhould bring 
thefe, my lovely companions, in the 
arms of the love and friendfhip I feel 
for them, and prefent them to your care 
—they are already infolded ir the bo- 
fom of your tendereft affections. Could 
the perfonal virtues of teachers infure 
them fuccefs, there would not be one 
in this lovely circle,but would anfwer the 
expectations, and even the mot {fan- 
guine wifhes, of thote who have fent 
them here for an education. —Thefe are 
not compliments lavifhed by  fiatte- 
ry ; but truths, extorted by the jufice 
due to your characlers as teachers, 
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If to form the tender mind to virtue, 
to fcience, and to ulefulnefs, be of the 
firit coniequence to fociety, what praiie 
is due to him, who, with fuch imparti- 
ality, abiities, and attention, prefides in 
this large and increaling academy ? 

Partial as I am, reverend fir, to this 
mode of education—warmly as my bo- 
fom glows with refpeét and gratitude 
for your paternal and unceafing care 
for my improvements, I have not rifen 
to difguft you with a catzlogue of com- 
mendations, of which few of your ac- 
quaintance—none of this fociety—can 
be ignorant. That refpect you have 
taught me to entertain for the moft vir- 
tuous and deferving, I feel for you.— 
The ufeful and morai precepts I have 
fo often received from you, I will en- 
deavour to carry with me into the world, 
and hope I may be able to improve 
upon them, as I advance tn life. Whilit 
the finger of fcience fo evidently points 
to this innocent fublime retreat for the 
education of our {ex, may no demon 
of difcord be permitted to enter thefe 
peaceful groves. May the roots of this 
tree of knowledge of good only, which 
you are direéting our feeble ex to ap- 
proach, be forever fupported and en- 
riched by the unfhaken {oil of virtue, 
and its branches continually encircled 
by the rainbow of refined and ufeful 
{cience. 

To the late direGtor of this infant a- 
cademy, and his amiable lady, a tribute 
is due, which I will not fully, by at- 
tempting to defcribe. Their places be- 
ing {o agreeably and refpectably filled, 
does not leffen our love and efteem for 
them, or with us, eclipfe a ray of the 
purity, with which their characters for- 
ever fhone. Had not an important de- 
maxrdin the church called them to a 
more elevated fituation, pleafing would 
it have been to this academy, could they 
have continued a charge, for which na- 
ture and education had fo happily form- 
ed them. The winds, on whofe wings 
our fobs are wafted to Letitz, and the 
Leheigh, with whofe waters our tears 
were mingled, can witne(s to the grief 
and reluétance with which we bade 
then the lait adieu. Their friendly im- 
ages, are too deeplyengraved on the tablet 
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ef our hearts, for time to erafe—May 
the gentle breath of peace forever attend 
them ! 

I have now arrived at the moft diftref- 
fing fcene, that circumftances have ever 
forced me to endure.— 

The curtain of feparation is now draw- 
ing—I muft muft bid you along—per- 
haps, with fome of you, it will be an 
eternal adieu.x—May our feparation not 
break or weaken, but extend and 
firengthen the cords of love and friend- 
flip with which we have here been bound 
-—To your own breafts, my beloved and 
dear friends, I appeal for a de(cription 
ef the fenfations with which my bofom 
is now agitated. 

With the fincerity of a friend---the 
duty of a child---and love of a fifter, I 
bid yeu all a final adieu ! 

—S eos 

Fxtra&s of letters from dr. Franklin to 
monfieur Dubourg, the French tranf- 

lator of bis works. 

Londcn, July 21, 1768. 

Greatly approve the epithet, which 
J you give in your letter of the 8th 
cf June, to the new method of treating 
the fmall-pex, which you call the tonic 
cy brecing method. I will take occafion 
from it, to mention a pridiice to which 
J have accuftomed myteit. You know 
the cold bath has long been in vogue 
hereas a tonic; but the fhock of the 
cold wa'er has always appeared to me, 
generally fpeaking, as too violent: and 

{ have tound it much more agreeable to 
my conftitution, to bathe in another 
cicment, I mean, cold air. With this 
viev. I rife early almoft every morning, 
and fitin my chamber, without any 
clothes whatever, half an hour or an 
hour, according to the feafon, either 

reading or writing. This praétice is 

not in the leaft painful, but on the con- 
trary, agreeable; and if I return to bed 
afterwards, before I drefs myfelf, as 
fometimes happens, I make a fupple- 
ment to my night’s refl, of one or two 

Lovrs ef the moft pleafing fleep that 

con be imagined. I find no iil confe- 

quences whatever reiulting from it, and 
thatatleaft it does not injure my health, 
faét contribute much 
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to its prefervation. I flail therefore call 
it for the future a braging or tonic bath. 
March 10,1773. 

I WILL not attempt to explain, why 
damp clothes occafion colds, rather than 
wet ones ; becaufe I doubt the faé. I 
imagine that neither the one or the otker 
contributes to this efieét, and that the 
caules of colds are totally independent 
of wet and even of cold. I propote wri- 
ting a fhort paper on this fubjeét, the 
firft moment ot leifure I have at my 
difpofal. In the mean time, I can only 
fay, that having fome fufpicions, that 
the common notion, which attributes 
to cold the property of ftopping the 
pores, and obftructing perfpiration, was 
ill founded, I engaged a young phyf- 
cian*, who is making fome experi- 
ments with Sanétous’s balance, to 
eftimate the different proportions of his 
perfpiration, when remaining one hour 
quite naked, and another hour warme- 
ly clothed. He puriued the experiment 
in this alternate manner, for eight hours 
fucceflively, and found his peripiration 
almoft double during thofe hours in 
which he was naked. 

May 45 1773. 

The young phyfician, I mentioned, is 
dead, and all the notes, which he had left 
of his curious experiments, are by fome 
accident loft, between our friends fir 
John Pringle and dogior Huck (Saun- 
ders): but thele gentlemen, if the pa- 
pers cannot be recovered, it is to be pre- 
fumed, will repeat the experiments 
themfelves. 

NOTE. 


* The young Phyfician here alluded 
to, is the late dr. Stark, whofe works, 
including the above expermments, have 
fince been publifhed. 


—_s=e=o— 


Anecdote. 
W O negroes meeting in a dram 
fhop, called tor a bowl of grog— 
after it was made, one fellow takes 
up the bowl, and after drinking two 
thirds of the content., cries * hem ! 
hem! Mafia, dis here too trong : do 
put Little more water here.” “ Tay 
mate,” fays the other one: * no be in 


fitch dam burre: let me cry hem toa.” 
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Effay on the influence of religion in civil 
fociety. By the rev. Thomas Reefe, 
A. M. paftor of the prej/byterian 
church at Saiem in South Carolina. 

Written anno 1785.—P. 79. 

NUMBER VIII. 
E now proceed, in the fecond 
place, to treat of the worthip 
which chriltianity enjoins. 

That worfhip which the chriftian re- 
ligion requires, is pure, fimple, {piritu- 
al, and perfectly conformable to the 
nature of its objeét. God is a fpirit, 
and therefore we are commanded to 
*¢ worfhip him in fpirit and in truth.” A 
fupreme and unfeigned love—a fincere 
and ardent gratitude—a folemn aweand 
reverence—an humble confidence and 
entire refignation to his will—are the 
leading difpofitions he requires in his 
worthippers. The fupreme excellence of 
his nature, the tranfcendent glory of his 
attributes, which far furpafs the moft 
exalted conceptions of men and angels, 
render him the proper obje& of our {u- 
preme love. His overflowing bounty, 
the riches of his grace, the number 
and greatnefs of his mercies, demand 
eur higheft and warmeft gratitude. 
His awful glory and tremendous ma- 
jefty call for holy fear and dread. His 
power, wifdom, truth, and juftice, 
fhould infpire us with confidence, and 
lead us to acquiefce with abfolute fub- 
miffion in all his righteous difpenta- 
tions. In the proper exercife of thefe 
difpofitions, confitts that internal wor- 
fhip which our religion enjoins. The 
external part confiits in the outward 
expreffions of thefe inward difpofitions, 
by fuch words, aétions, and attitudes, 
as are moft proper to convey the fenti- 
ments of the heart. And our religion 
teaches us, that thefe outward expref- 
fions ave no further acceptable to the 
Deity, than as they are connected with, 
and flow from, thofe internal difpofitions 
which he requires. To ‘* draw near to 
God with our lips, when our hearts are 
far from him,” is hypocritical and 
odious in his fight. To exhibit outward 
expreffions of love, reverence, grati- 
tude, &c. where there is nothing of 
thefe difpofitions at heart, is only a 
Vou. VIII. No. Il, 
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folemn farce—a piece of profane mock - 
ery , and, fo far from pleafing God, 
is anabomimation to hin. He requires 
‘€ truth in the inward parts."’ A pure, 
fincere, humble, and upright heart is the 
object ot his higheft approbation. If 
this be wanting, nothing elfe can beac- 
ceptable. All the eflential parts of chrif- 
tian worfhip are appointed by God 
himfelf, who belt knows what is agree. 
able to his own nature, and fuited to 
our condition. They all tend to fuggett 
fpiritual ideas, to detach the mind trom 
objeéts of fente, and fix it onthe im- 
portant realities of an invifible world, 

The religous worfhip of a people, 
efpecially the public part of it, wali al- 
ways have a confiderable influence on 
their morals ; and this influence will be 
good or bad, according to the nature of 
their worfhip. If that be pure, rational, 
and agreeable to the nature of a holy 
Being, it will lead to purity of morals, 
and therefore promote the happinefs of 
civil foctety. If the contrary, the effect 
will be direétly oppofite. In the public 
worfhip, which genuine chrittianity 
prefcribes, every part is calculated to 
infpire us with an averfion from vice, 
and aloveof piety and virtue. Our 
prayers, when affembled for public 
worthip, are a folemn addrefs to that 
pure and immeculate Being, who is the 
Author of life, and the fountain of all 
our bleffings. In thefe we recognize 
his glorious perfeétions, expreis our 
dependence on him, and return the tri- 
bute of our gratitude, for his great 
and manifold mercies. Here we confefs 
the evil of fin, plead for the pardon of 
it, through the meritsof a Redeemer, 
and acknowledge the obligations we are 
under, to renounce it, and live fober, 
righteous, and godly lives. It is not 
neceifary to take up the reader’s time, 
in fhewing how well fuited all thefe 
things are to imprefs the heart with pi- 
ous fentiments, and fortify the mind 
with trefh refolutions againtt whatever 
is oppofed to the nature of that holy Be- 
ing te whom our prayers are addrefled, 
If this partot chiiftian worthip be per- 
formed in a proper manner, it cannot 
fail to have an influence on our moral 
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temper and practice, as favourable to fo- 
ciety as it is extenfive. To return to 

thofe vicious praétices, the criminal and 

unreafonable nature of which we have 

been juit confefling, and from which 

we have been juft praying to be deliver- 

ed, has fomething in it very abfurd and 

fhocking to an ingenuous mind. 

That part of our worthip, which is 
more particularly defigned to celebrate 
the praifes of our Creator, has the 
fame moral tendency. In this the 
charms of mufic and poetry are ad- 
ded to heighten our devotion—awaken 
the ioul—inflame the heart—and raife 
our affections to that pitch of ardour 
and elevation, which ts juftly due to 
the object of our adoration. Our fongs 
of praife are adapted to heighten our 
conceptions, and give us the mett ex- 
alted thoughts of God. The more our 
views of the divine perfections are en- 
larged,the more intenfely will the pure 
flame of divine love burn in our hearts ; 
and if it be true, that love affimilates to 
the object beloved, the more we love, 
the inore we will refemble the Deity. 
The more we reiemble him in kis moral 
attributes, the inere we muit abhor fin, 
that abominable thing which he hates. 
‘Lhe more deeply his image is engraved 
on our hearts, the more we will be dif- 
poled toimitate his infinite benevolence ; 
and of confequence, to premote the hap- 
pine(s of our fellow citizens, by the 
fteady practice of every focial duty. 

As to thofe grave rehgious difcour- 
fes, which are delivered in our chriftian 
alflemblies, they are fo evidently calcu- 
lated to promote virtue, and combat 
vice, that little need be faid concerning 
them. While the miniters of our reli- 
gion purfue the original defign of their 
wiftitution, and live and preach as 
chriftianity requires, their public in- 
ftructions and folemn admonitions will 
always tend to facilitate the defigns of 
a wife and falutary policy. If they fol- 
iow the example, and pay a due regard 
to the precepts, of their heavenly Maf- 
ter, their difcourfes muft neceffarily be 
adapted to make men wifer and better. 
In thefe the pure and heavenly doc- 
tuines of our religion are explained 
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and preffed, her precepts inculcated, and 
her laws and fan@tions vindicated. Here 
the eternal world is laid open, and ald 
the interefting and important realities 
of a future ftate unfolded. Heaven and 
hell, eternal happinefs and eternal mi- 
fery,with the grandeur and folemnity 
of thofe {cenes which bring on the gene- 
ral confummation, are held up to view. 
The lovely and alluring forms of virtue 
and religion—the guilt and deformity 
of vice—the unfpeakable eternal feli- 
city which attends the one—and the e- 
verlafting mifery which is the conte- 
quence of the other, are fet befsre our 
eyes. Such pictures as thefe, executed 
by the bold and correct hand of a maf- 
ter,and exhibited in thofe rich and ftrong 
colourings, which the glowing pencil 
of infpiration {upplies, mutt have a 
great influence en the morals of a 
people. In the compafs of nature, there 
are no other topics better adapted to 
roufe and &x the attention of men, to 
feize the imagination, alarm the con- 
{cience, excite their hopes and fears, 
and confequently to reclaim them from 
vice and impiety, to the love and prac- 
tice of univerfal righteoufnels. 

To what hath been faid, concerning 
our religious worfhip, it may be proper 
to add, that even the pofitive inftitu- 
tions of chriftianity, fo much derided by 
infidels, are defigned and excellently 
well fuited to promote purity of heart 
and life. The rite of baptifm points 
out the neceffity of inward moral pu- 
rity, and Jays us under an exprefs and 
folemn obligation, to renounce the deeds 
of darknefs, and confecrate ourfelves 
to the lervice of God, by alife of pi- 
ety and virtae. The eucharift is a 
commemoration of ‘the © ftupendous 
and unparalleled love of God in giving 
his Son to redeem our finful race, to re« 
ftore us from the ruins of our fall, and 
open the gates, of the heavenly paradife. 
In this memorialof the fufferings and 
death of our compaffionate Redeemer, 
we have the moft ftriking difplay of 
the immaculate holinefs of God, and of 
his infinite oppofition to fin, which 
required fo coftly a facrifice. Here toe, 

we oblige ourfelves in the moft folemn 
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and explicit manner, to depart from all 
iniquity, and iead a holy life, by prac- 
tifing piety towards God, as well as 
juftice and charity towards our fellow- 
men. Pliny tells us, that the primitive 
chriftians ufed to meet together, and 
bind themfelves by a folemn oath ({a- 
cramento) ‘ that they would not fteal, 
nor rob, nor be guilty of a breach of 
faith.” This might have taught him, 
that chriftianity was at leaft favourable 
to morals, and ought to have fheathed 
the perfecuting fword of civil govern- 
ment. What can be more proper than 
this holy inftitution, to keep alive a 
fenfe of religion m the hearts of men ; 
to root out from their minds all hatred 
and malice ; and unite them in the bonds 
of love and friendfhip ? 

If an affe&ing view of the moft af- 
tonifhing and unmerited love, exhibited 
to our fenfes by the moft apt and fig- 
nificant fymbols, can excite our love— 
if the richeft bleffings which heaven 
could beftow, eanexcite our gratitude— 
furely this holy feaft, upon the facrifice 
ef our Redeemer, muft havea powerful 
influence upon our lives. If the moft 
folemn vows and oaths of fidelity to 
the great Author ef our falvation, have 
any force to bind chriftians, the facred 
engagements we come under, by taking 
this facrament, muft be a ftrong fecu- 
rity ayainft the allurements of vice, 
and a continual excitement to perfevere 
in the paths of virtue. Thus every part 
of chriftian worfhip, as prefcribed by 
its divine Author, leads to, and enforces 
purity of manners, and ferves to re- 
ftrain men from thofe vicious courfes, 
which, in the natural ftream of things, 
tend to the deftruétion of civil govern- 
ment. Had we time toenter into a mi- 
nute comparifon of the chriftian with 
other religions, its fuperior excellence 
an this refpeét would appear in the 
ftrongeft light. It cannot be denied, 
that the worfhip of thofe heathen na- 
tions, which have been moft renowned 
for their civil policy, not only in many 
inftances encouraged, but even confilted 
in the groffeft immoralities. This 
was the cafe among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, To fay nothing 
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of the human facrifices which they of- 
fered up to appeale their angry deities, 
what were their myfteries, but myite- 
ries of iniquity? In the celebration of 
thefe, the fouleft crimes were perpe- 
trated, and the moft flagitious lufts in- 
dulged, under the covert of darknefs. 
Bacchus, Venus, and Cupid, were wor- 
fhipped with the moft impure and abo- 
minable rites. Female proftitution, lutt, 
drunkennefs, and the wildeft riot, 
were not only concomitants, but eflen- 
tial conftituents of their worfhip. The 
civil magiftrates of Rome were fully 
fenfible of the neceflary tendency of 
thefe enormities to corrupt the morals 
of the people, and of the political evils 
which flowed from thefe polluted four- 
ces. Accordingly, they endeavoured to 
obviate them, by enaéting fevere laws 
for the regulation of the myfteries : 
but finding thefe infufficient, the orgia 
were finally abolifhed throughout Italy, 
by a decree of the fenate, A. U. 568. 
The Eleufinian myfteries, which were 
reckoned more pure, continued till the 
reign of the emperor Theodofius the 
great, and then underwent the fate of al? 
human inititutiens*. 


NOTE. 


* Tam not ignorant, that fome chirif- 
tian writers have fuppofed the heathen 
myfteries, particularly the Eleufinian, to 
have been originally pure, and defigned 
by the civil magiftrate, to correé the 
pernicious influence of the commonly 
received mythology on the morals of 
the people. The fathers candemn them 
as impure and immoral in their origi- 
nal inftitution ; and infiit much on the 
fhocking enormities practifed in them, 
under the veil of night. Le Clerc is, 
I believe, the only author, who, contra- 
ry to all evidence from antiquity, and 
for no other reaion, that I ean tee, but 
to gratify his {pleen againft the fathers, 
contends that they never were corrupted 
at all. Whatever was the original ftate 
of the myfteries, it is enough for me, 
that intime they became fuch as they 
arereprefented above. This is abund- 
antly evident from the heathen writers 
themfelves, who complain of their cor- 
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I do not with to enlarge, by enquir- 
ing into the nature and tendency of 
the various kinds of religious worfhip, 
which are, or have been ufed in the 
world ; and therefore fhall conclude by 
obferving, that they all fall fhort of 
the chriftian, in their tendency to 
promote purity of morals, and confe- 
quently cannot be of equal utility to 
civil government. 

(To be continued.) 
oe SSD ~" 

Ejay on population. From the Repofitory, 
a Lendon periodical publication, of 
1788.* 

MPORTANT incidents, when 

[ they occur but teldom, produce an 

eager fearch after principles and analo- 

gies to explain the rare phenomena : 
but, where they are feen often, fuch 1s 
the influence of cuftom in quieting our 
attentien, that we frequently forget e1- 
ther to notice the facts, or to invettigate 
their caufes. It was at all times eafly 
to attain a knowledge of the ruling 
principles of national population. When 
parents had imparted life to their off- 
fpring, food, alone, it was evident, could 
fuftain that lite; and it was fcarcely lefs 
evident, that a facility of procuring 
fubfittence mutt naturally not only in- 
creafe the number of marriages, but 
likewife the iflue proceeding trom them. 
The tardy reception of thefe truths has 
probably been increafed by the appre- 
henfion, that it was derogatory to the 
human race, to prove it dependent, 
like the lower clafles of creation, upon 
incidental circumftances. The fignal in- 
f.ance of the American colonies has, 
however, produced tuch overwhelming 
evidence, that mankind, like plants aad 
NOTES, 

ruption; and is acknowledged by thofe 

chriftians, who, contrary to the fathers, 

have a tayvourable opinion of them in 
ther firft inftitution. Le Clerc, 1f indeed 
he deterve the name of achriftian, muft 

fill b 


€ excepted, 


* For a former effay on this fubje&, 


i trom the fame work, fee the 


ume ot the Mufeum, page 87. 
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animals, flugtuate in number according 
to fituation, that the moft ftubborn 
and fupine muft neceffarily be imprefied 
by it. 

Having, in a former paper, difcuffed 
the primary principles of population, I 
now proceed to examine, and to exem- 
plify, the comparative rate of popula- 
tion in oldand new countries. 

I fhall commence the fecond branch 
of my enquiry by feleéting fome paf- 
fages from Smith’s Wealth of Nations ; 
not that this writer is the firft who has 
touched upon the fubjeét, but he has 
very minutely comprehended the chief 
parts of it. His remarks will be 
ftrengthened by others, and the whole 
be followed by proper comments, in 
which will be fupplied whatever appears 
to have been left imperfect. 

* The colony (fays this able writer) 
of a civilized nation, which takes pof- 
feffion of a wafte country, or of one fo 
thinly inhabited, that the natives eafily 
give place to the new fettlers, advances 
more rapidly to wealth and greatnets, 
thay any other human fociety, The 
coloniits carry out with them a know- 
ledge of agriculture and of other uleful 
arts, {uperior towhatcan grow up of 
its own accord, in the courie of many 
centuries, among favage and barbarous 
nations. They carry out with them too, 
the habit of f{ubordination, fome notion 
of regular government, of the tyitem 
of laws which fupport it, and of are- 
gular adminittration of juftice.” ‘ Eve- 
ry colont gets more Jand than he 
can pofflibly cultivate. Having no rent 
and fearce any taxes to pay, he has 
every motive to render as great as poili- 
ble, a produce which is thus to be al- 
moft entirely his own.’ £ But his land 
is commonly fo extenfive, that with ail 
his own induftry, and with all the in- 
duttry of other people whom he can get 
to employ, he can feldom make it pro- 
duce the tenth part of what itis capable 
of producing. He is eager, theretore, 
to collect labourers from ali quarters, 
and to reward them with the moft hberal 
wages ; which, though very high, con- 
fidered as the wages of labour, are very 
low, contidered as the price of wiiat is 
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fo very valuable.’ ‘ But thofe liberal 
wages, joined to the plenty and cheap- 
nefs of land, foon make thofe labourers 
leave him, in order to become land- 
lords theinfelves. The liberal reward 
ef labour (and wafte lands of the great- 
eft natural fertility, which are to be had 
for atrifle) encourage marnage. The 
children, during their tender years of 
infancy, are well fed, and properly taken 
care of ; and when they are grown up, 
the value of their labour greatly over- 
pays their maintenance. When arrived 
at maturity, they eftablith themfelves 
in the fame manner as their fathers did 
before them.’ 

Thefe paflages, from mr. Adam 
Smith, contain a forcible delineation of 
a number of principles, which operate 
wherever nature, government, and man- 
ners concur in giving them permiffion. 
We hall now follow our author in the 
recital of feveral hiftorical examples 
of their exiftence. 

‘ The progrefs (fays this writer) of 
many of the ancient Greek colonies, to- 
wards wealth and greatnefs, feems ac- 
cordingly to have been very rapid. In 
the courfe of a century or two, feveral 
of them appear to have rivalled, and 
even furpafled their mother cities. 
Syracufe and Agrigentum, in Sicily— 
Tarentum and Locri, in Italy —Ephe- 
fus and Miletus in Atia—appear, by 
all accounts, to have heen at leaft equal 
to any of the cities of ancient Greece.’ 
© All thefle colomes had ettablithed 
themfelves in countries inhabited by 
barbarous and favage nations, who ea- 
fily gave place to the new fertlers, 
They had plenty of good land, and as 
they were altogether independent of the 
mother city, they were at liberty to 
manage their affairs in the way that 
they judged moit iurtable te their own 
inte.efts. The hiltory of the Roman 
celonies is by no means fo brilliant.” 
‘ They were al ettablithed in con. 
quered provinces, which in moft cafes 
had been fully inhabited before. The 
quantity of land, affigned to each colo- 
aft, was feldom very coniiderable ; and 
as the colony was not independent 


, 
they were siot always at liberty to ma- 
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nage their own affairs in the way that 
they judged moft fuitable to their own 
interefts. In the plenty of good land, 
the European colomes eftabiithed in 
America and the Weit Indies, refembie, 
and even greatly furpafs, thote of an- 
cient Greece : in ther dependency upor 
the mother ftate, they refernble molt 
thofe of ancient Rome ; but thew great 
diftance from Europe, has tn ail ot 
them alleviated, mere or lels, the ef- 
fects of this dependency.” * The pro- 
greis of all the European colontes has 
accordingly been very great.” But there 
are no colomes, of which the progrels 
has been more rapid, than that of the 
Englith in North America. In the 
plenty of good land, they are not pe- 
culiar,; but their political inftituaons 
have been more favourable to its m- 
provement and cultivation, than thoig 
of the Spanurds, Portugueje, of 
French.” * But though the policy of 
Great Britain, with regard to the trade 
ot her colonies, has been dictated by 
the fame mercantile {pirit (of mono- 
poly) as that of other nations ; it has, 
however, on the whole, been lets tilibe- 
ral and oppreflive than that any of them. 
In every thing, except ther foreign 
trade, the liberty of the Enghth co- 
lonies to manage ther own aoffu 
was complete.’ § The government ot 
thefe colonies, was perhaps the onl 
one, fince the world began, wo 
could give pertect fecurity to the 1 
habitants of fo very ciftant country 
Thus tar this able and refpettsbie 
writer, mr. Adan Sinith; to whole m 
formation I fhall join that of another 
equally able and refpettable writer, «ir. 
Franklin, who perhaps was the firit ac- 
curate inveftigator, in modern times, ot 
this fubyeét, which he was peculariy 


qualified to difculs, by his know! 


of Europe, and his seiudence in An 
rica, whefe it is fant he took pais ta 
coniult many reyilters of the aiff t 
colonies.® 
NOTE. 

® Here the witter makesc j 
tracts trom dr. fF ank s cilav 
pulatvion, for which we rete 7 
ers to vol. V. of ow ak i 
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It is obvious, that mr. Adam Smith 
omits to notice how much the progrefs 
of population, in an increafing nation, 
is favoured by marriages, in fuch cafe, 
being generally formed early in life; 
an omiffion which is more remarkable, 
as we find that dr. Franklin ftates this 
circumftance as capable of doubling the 
ufual average produce of children. On 
the other hand, the latter of thefe au- 
thors does not dwell on the tendency of 
poverty to enfeeble a people and keep 
down its numbers ; a topic which fir 
James Stewart has inveftigated in a 
mafterly manner. 

There are other refpe&ts, in which 
thefe valuable writers have failed of ex- 
haufting their fubjeét : and as nothing 
ean be mere interefting to a thoughtful 
ttatefman, than a review of the procefs 
of the creation of the nations now over 
fpreading the new world, I fhall pro- 
esed to enumeratéa few additional Jead- 
ang incidents attendmg the fettlement 
ef our Englifh North American co- 
lonies. 

In the firft place, by being protef- 
tants, our colonifts avoided an expenfe 
ufually incurred in catholic fettlements, 
from the ereétion of fumptuous religi- 
ous edifices. Religtous celibacy and re- 
tirement, which check population and 
induftry, more feverely, in proportion, 
m growing, than in formed countries, 
were alike unknown among them. 
Their religious fyftems alfo had the 
good fortune not to be exclufive; for, 
encouraged by the experiment of mr. 
Penn, who had fhewn, that good fub- 
jets might be derived from various 
feéis and countries, citizenfhip foon 
ceafed to be limited to particular pro- 
feffions of faith. It was not in religion 
alone, that our colonifts were favoured, 
but in their manners and_ other circum- 
ftances. To the northward, they carried 
ovt with them difpofitions and habits 
which fitted them to encounter hardfhips 
and labour, as wel! as to cherifh civil and 
political liberty ; and to the fouthward, 
a milder climate invited the fettlement 
of perfons of farnily and fortune, who 
introduced capital, and imported in- 
habitants at a contiderable expente. 
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Foreigners were allowed to incorporate 
with them every where upon eafy 
terms ; monopolies were not counte- 
nanced within the country ; and thofe 
monopolies, which were eftablithed 
without it, were fufficiently compen- 
fated for. As to wars, the navy of Eng- 
land by fea, and the comparative im- 
becility of their Indian enemies by iand, 
or the wife praétice of making a com- 
promife for traéts of territory with 
their chiefs, made their ftruggles of 
this defcription, few and eafy ; and freed 
them from the burden of many forts 
and garrifons.—Their taxes being im- 
pofed only for their own purpefes, and 
with their own confent, were naturally 
{mall in their amount, and fimple in 
their collection—The capitals of En- 
glith merchants, added to the correfpon- 
dencies in commerce, which our colo- 
nifts poffeffed as their birth-right, to- 
gether with the plenty and economy 
naturally attending a rural life, and the 
happy condition of their principal mar- 
kets*, may be confidered as other fo- 
ftering caufes of their growth in num- 
bers. Some allowance, indeed, muft be 
made for difeafés commonly incident 
where there is a change of climate, and 
for the unhealthinefs of many of their 
fettlements, which were at firft naturally 
placed upon the moilt banks of rivers, 
and of the fea: but the grand principle 
of life, feunded upon an eafe in pro~ 


NOTE. 


* The Weft Indies firft furnithed a 
vent for clearing the Nerth Ameri- 
can continent of its weod, and 
then received from it the produce of its 
cultivated foil. Europe took from it 
raw materials and food, and returned 
for them manutaétures or other com- 
modities conneéted with an advanced 
ftate of fociety: and the articles from 
the mother country were, in many in- 
ftances, reduced in their price by boun- 
ties, or a remiffion of the duty eftablith- 
ed upon the home confumption. Laftly, 
fhips built with the wafte timber of 
America, were fold abroad, along with 
the furplus produce of America, which 
had been exported in them. 
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viding for its fuftenance,was too vigour- 
ous and prepollent, not to force its way 
through many obftacles. 

If we compare the progrefs of po- 
pulation in the Englifh fettlements in 
North America, with what has paffed 
in the foreign American colonies, and 
in the vacant territories of Ruffia, 
Turkey, and Poland, (to omit noticing 
other countries at prefent;) the differ- 
enceis ftriking, and the refult, to be 
drawn from it, important. While Eng- 
lith North America was not only itfelf 
colonized in a fhort period, in diftriés 
near the fea, but like a fertile {pring, 
is now emitting new colonies out of 
its bofom, that travel weftward, with- 
out either leaders or patrons, to form 
nations daily rifing into name and 
power ; the other territories alluded to, 
are either fagnant as to population, or 
in a manner void of inhabitants. Is not 
this a fignal proof, that nature may be 
generous in her chmates and foil, and 
that our race may be prolific, altogether 
in vain, where the barren hand of 
defpotifm or perfecution prefides, or 
where indolence or prejudices give ob- 
ftruction ? 

A remarkable pailage from dr. Dave- 
nant, fuggefted by the inttance of the 
Englifh North American colonies, will 
bring to view other examples of the 
force of our general doétrine. * Such 
large increafe, (fays this writer) as that 
of the colonies in quettion, with fo 
fwift a progrefs, is no where to be met 
with, but among the I{raelites and the 
Turks :'—* In the Turkifh dominions 
(he adds) where Ertrogul, a prince of 
the Oguzian tribe, planting himfelf with 
fow: hundred families at the village of 
Saguta, by the mountainTmolus, about 
the year 1235, laid the foundation of 
the Ottoman empire; which, in two 
hundred and fifteen years after, came to 
fubduea great part of Afia, and to get a 
confiderable footing in Europe.” 

Sir Waltér Raleigh obferves, with 
refpect te one of thefe examples, ¢ that 
he overpaffes, as miraculous, though 
indeed natural, that example of the If- 
raelites, who were multiplied in two 
hundred and fifteen years, from feventy 
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to fix hundred thoufand..—Some com- 
mentators upon the Pentateuch having, 
upon this occafion, affirmed, that wo- 
men, in the Lower Egypt, have often 
produced feven children at a birth (fe 
fertilizing were the waters of the Nile); 
while other commentators, like fir 
Walter, have thought the above inci- 
dent worthy of folution, by calling in 
the aid of a miracle; I fhall bettow 
fome remarks to explain it in the note 
below*, 
NOTE. 

* In fact, in Jacob’s hovufe there 
were fixty-eight males, old and young, 
and two fingle women; and adding 
girls, wives, concubines, &c. we may 
ftate them at one hundred and farty 
fouls. They appear to have been peo- 
ple of fober manners ; and Jofeph, by 
fending them into ¢ the bett of the land,” 
in a hot climate, procurmg them farm- 
ing appointments under Pharaoh, and 
protecting and affifting them, enabled 
them § to fit by the flesh pots, and eat 
bread to the full.’ Food giving num- 
bers, if they doubled themfeives in 
periods of fifteen years (as we have feen 
happening even in fome of the colder 
parts of North America,) in the courte 
of two hundred and fifteen years, they 
would amount to three mifitens of 
fouls; a number fufficient, even in a 
growing people, to furnifh fix hundred 
thoufand fencible men. But ‘a new 
king arofe up over Egypt, who knew 
not Jofeph,” and befides inflicting per- 
fecutions and rigorous {fervices upon 
the Ifraelites, endeavoured to profcribe 
their male children. It is to allow for 
this, that I do not fuppofe them to in- 
creafe their breeders by intermarriages 
with ftrangers, by concuhinage, polyga- 
my, or protelytes (for the Mofaic dif- 
penfations had not yet appeared); a 
fuppofition which, if not permitted to 
extend, may at leaft ferve toconfirm the 
original calculation; efpecially if it be 
confidered, that very {mall additions to 
their numbers, at firft, might ealily 
double or quadruple the original ftock. 
The cafe in quettion, therefore, is not 
deo dignus vindice nodus: it may hap- 
pen inface Romuli, among Tuiks, in 
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But fetting afide all accounts of the 
creation, both facred and profane, was 
it not from the rapid tranfition of fami- 
lies into nations, that patriarchs have 
had {way ? How ealily did the Celt., 
the followers of Ouin, the Teutonic 
race, and many other adventurers, ex- 
tend themicives ? Tid not Sydon beget 
Tyre, ani Tyre beget Carthage? Is 
not Troy aiiv iaid to lave pro ‘uced 
Rome? When the world was young, 
and its inhabitants, compared with its 
vatt expanie of territory, were few, 
but at the fame time numerous or dif- 
cordant in particular {pots, mankind 
were in the habit of forming colonies, 
either by force, confent, or im vacant 
feats ; whence chiefly arofe the number 
ef petty governments then prevailing. 
Greece and the lefler Afia mutually plan- 
ted colonies upon each other’s foil (as 
Scotland and Ireland, and fome other 
eountries,appe:r to have done in fucceed- 
ing ages) ; and Egypt, Sicily, and Italy, 
feem to have had a communication in this 
refpeét with Greece, though it was not in 
every cafe reciprocal. The world, in thefe 
remote pertods, being little advanced 
either in {cience, tranquility, or curi- 
ofity, few of thefe ancient occurrences 
have been properly recorded: but as 
the circulation and the ftability of 
knowledge in modern times, render in- 
cidents of this kind eafily noted and 
remembered among civilized nations, 
to this accumulating fource of evidence 
we may refer for the fulleft confirma. 
tion. We may add, only in general, 
that hiftory and tradition, with the ex- 
tenfive fpread of particular languages 
and cultoms, and a variety of other 
erreumitances, plainly evince, how af- 
tonifhingly mankind have multiphed 
by a courfe of colonization. 
(To be continued. ) 
NOTE. 

America, and in any fimilar fituations. 
If a corrupted text be fuppofed to have 
miftated thefe numbers, than which no- 
thing is more eaiy, the difficulty va- 
nifes in that mode: but, taken as it 
fiands, this hiftorical circumftance be- 
tomes fully credible under its prefent 
tsp anahon. 





On beauty. 
Norts quam elegans formarum fpeator 
fiem. Terent. 

TY defgn is not to enquire isto 

§ the nature and effeéts of beauty, 
but only to point out fach qualifications, 
as are neceflary to make ittruly amias 
bic, and without which it is rather a 
di‘grace than an ornament to the perfon 
ps fefled of it. 

The firft of thefe is virtue. This, I 
think, 1: abfolutely neceffary in all per- 
fons of every age and condition, to 
make them agreeable, and recommend 
them to our efteem and approbation. 
An handtome courtezan is a very mean 
and contemptible creature: the beauty 
of hei face, inftead of excufing her fol- 
ly, adds to the deformity of her cha- 
ra&er; and whofoever is acquainted 
with the one, can take but little pleaiure 
in the other. If the have received any 
advantages from nature or education, 
her abufe of thefe tends to aggravate 
her guilt, and render her more odious 
and difagreeable. In fhort, the mott ce- 
lebrated lady in the land, that has loft 
her innocence, will appear no lefs una- 
miable in the eyes of a man of fenie, 
than the meaneit oy fter-wench along the 
wharves. 

The fecond neceffary qualification is 
modetty ; by which I underftand, not 
barely ‘uch a modeft deportment as be- 
comes all perfons of either fex alike, bt 
withal a certain graceful bafhfulneis, 
which is the peculiar ornament and 
characteriltic of the fair fex. There is 
a degree of boldnefs very allowable and 
even commendable in a man, which is 
quite unnatural in a woman: im _ the 
one it denotes courage, in the other 
an impertinent affurance and haughti- 
nefs. The more feminine foftnefs and 
beauty any one has in her countenance, 
the more infufferable is her mafculine 
behaviour: her good qualities (if the 
have any) will be generally unoblerved, 
feldom approved of, and never com- 
mended: and though in all other re- 
tpeéts fhe may be completcly amiable, 
yet, for want of a becoming modefty, fhe 
will appear completely difagreeable. 
Tlic third thing requilite 1s good- 
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fenfe. Beauty without this is infipid : 
and however it may raife our compaf- 
fion, it can never make us admire the 
pofleffor of it. Her very looks will betray 
her weaknefs : her languishing airs and 
forced {miles give us a difguit to the 
moft exquifite features and the faireft 
complexion; and when once fhe begins to 
fpeak, her charms vanish in an inttant. 
To be pleafed with the beauty of a fool, 
is a mark of the greate(t folly. 

After good-fenfe comes good-nature; 
which is as graceful to the mind, as 
beauty is to the body. It makes virwe 
appear in the moit amiable light, and 
adds a luftre to every other good qua- 
lity. It gives the figithing ftroke, if I 
may fo fay, toan handfome face, and 
fpreads fuch an engaging {weetneis 
over it, as ne art can equal, ner any 
words defcribe. On the other hand, the 
frowns of ill-nature difgrace the fineft 
countenance: not even the wrinkles of 
old age can make it fo homely and de- 
formed. A fcold, though ever fo hand- 
fome, is univerfally hated and avoided : 
the very fight of her is odious, and her 
company intolerable. 

I thall mention but one more quali- 
fication requilite to make beauty amia- 
ble ; and that is good-breeding. As a 
precious ftone, when wnpolithed, ap- 
pears rough ; fo beauty, without good 
breeding, 1s aukward and unpleating. 
Nature indeed is at all times the fame, 
but does not difcover its beauty tll re- 
fined and improved by art. A genteel 
behaviour, though it cannot alter the 
fhape and complexion of a fine woman, 
is however neceilary to make them a- 
greeable: virtue, modetty, good-fenfe, 
and good-nature will fignify but little 
without it. "Tis net {ufficient, that a 
woman have good features and a hands 
fome perion, unlefs fhe know how to 
thew them off to the beit advantage ; 
nor will the fineit accomplishments 
make her completely agreeable, unlefs 
they be properly improved by a good 
education, and appear confpicuous in a 
polite behaviour. 

Every man of fenfe and tafte will, I 
believe, allow the neceffity of the gqua- 
lifications abovementioned, te mak2 
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beauty truly amiable; and that, not- 
withftanding they ail equally contribute 
to effeét this, yet if one of them only 
be wanting, the others will have but lit- 
tle power without it. 

How amiable mut 
that perfon be, in whom all thefe qua- 


inexpreflibly 


lifications unite! whofe counter ance be- 

{peaks the moft untainted virtue ; whofe 

looks are full of the moftengazing mo- 

defty ; from whofe eves good fenie and 
good nature dart their enlivening rays ; 
and whofe whole behaviour is a perfe& 
pattern of good breeding ! affords 

a remarka).e inttance of the molt ex- 

quiine beauty, thus adorned with eve- 

ry good quality and defirable accom- 
plifhment. 

Nilortturum alias nil ortum tale fatemur. 

<-> — -- O-~ 
Anatomy. 

“* WN a curious and entertaining trea. 

ufe on perfpiration is an obierva- 
tion of the eminent Lewenhoret, who 
afferts, that by exaét calculation, the 
veflels, through which perfpiration is 
performed, are fo inconceivably fmall, 
that the mouths of one hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand of them, may be 
covered with one grain of fand! As 

the authority of this declaration is im- 

difputable, we have no doubt but many 

of our readers will be much gratified 
by the communication of {o wonderful 
an anatomical faét.”’ 

Mess. PRINTERS, 

As many of our molt diftinguithed 
characters have lately been treated 
with obloquy and reproach, and even 
fome anonymous writers have dared 
to throw out infinuaticns againit the 
iiluftricus Wathington, the infertion 
of the following ellay among your 
felegted profe will probably he 3 pio- 
pos, and lerve to bring thofe caluinni- 
ators into the contempt t 
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fhould be feverely punithed. To the 
rectitu ie of this decice, aud to the con- 
demnation of acrime, which indicates 
exireme depravity of mind, and grois 
co ruption of ge erous fentuuments, e- 
very individual of hberal manners im- 
medittely affents. Whence then can 
it aride, that men think io properly as 
incevi uals, bur fo imconfiltenuy as 
mearbers of fociety? from what caufe 
can it proceed, het we ‘udge fo ngat- 
ly in Our private capecitics, but beway 
fo much eriov in pubic fiiuations? By 
what caluiftry ae we duped to beheve, 


nol vke 


' 
that vice in the mdividual 1s 


i the citizen; or thot, however in- 
diipent»bie fome virtuss mey be, in our 
conduG towards thofe with whom we 
aic concerneu, mthe Gaily imtercourfe 
of life, yet are thefe very virtuesin no 
ucgice obsigaiory m affuirs of a poli. 
cal nature? Is itamong the inconve- 
niences of fecicty (for, alas! “ Nil 
prodeft, quod non ledere profit idem,” 
an fecniy has ats concomitant eviis!) 
that men who, taken sepa. ately, ave vir- 
tuous, fiould, when ¢ lictied in num- 
bers, forget right principics? Is it one 
among the difadvantages arifing from 
man’s natural tendency to fubordina- 
tion, that he will follow inconfiderate- 
ly, either to good or bad actions, the 
leader who can artfuily periuade the 
mul itude to adopt him as their fole 
director? whatever be te caufe, the 
faét is evident, that, in all ages of the 
world, men, as citizens, have been 
guity of the crime, which,as indivi- 
duals, they deteitt—the crime of ingia- 
tiiude, to public benctattors. When 
the aiuficer, the trader, the merchant, 
the gentleman, leaves exch of them 
his retiement at home, and mix all 
im one common multitude, as rivers 
by thetr conflux with the occan, they 
retin no longer each his own peculiar 
quaitics ; confideration of the dictates 
which guided the private life of each, 
is totaly abandoned; we are hence 
to contemplate no longer the indivi- 
dual man, but the colieéted mafs—and 
that is ** beua multorum capitum,” 
nits Ackle humows and vielent pro- 

Whether hoours be fol). 
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cited, or punifhments deprecoted, thie 
“* civium ar.or prava jubentiun™ . de- 
termines the aff nu, regaralels of. fore 
mer fervices anu pait merit. in we ob» 
ject, who.e caule is kit to popular de 
ciion. Phe language cf the poet, 

** Piovavere fuis non refpondeve tavorem 
** Speratum meiitis 5 dio. bb. au. epee 
13 Sppricabie Notomy to the herees pare 
ticululy fpecified an that pafiage, but 
tothe vala.taud wile a many ages 
and counwies. 

Vhat did the trophies at Marathon 
avitll Miiltiades? The fealonanle a 
gour and m:gnanimous excruons, by 
which hie pained a glorious victory over 
the Perfiens, could not iecure him trom 
the relentinent of his citizens, on the 
failure of an expeduion aguinit Paros, 
By a temence, unjutt and cruel, he was 
fined in a jum which exceeded his tore 
tune; unable therefore to difcharge the 
muét, he wos cit into prifon, where, 
to the eternal digrsce of Athens, be- 
ing leit wivhout a fiienu to redeem 
him, he died of his wounds received in 
the fervice ot his country. 

To what purpote was it, with regard 
to public favour, that Ariitides by his 
integrity gained the appellation of Juit ? 
Not the valour and wiidem which he 
had ct:)Jayed at Marathon, nor the up- 
right conduct whieh he had always to 
remarkably obierved anong his couns 
trymen, could thield him from the at- 
tacks of jeclouly, or fupport him firm 
in public efiiem. Even the brave and 
Viutuous Auciitives could not acape 
oitraciim ! 

It was Themiitocles, who at Sala. 
mis defeated ihe navies ut Afia, and 
fevercly humbled the pride of the inia- 
tuaied Xerxacs. It was Themittocles, 
who raifed Athens trom the duit, to 
be acity fpienaid and powerful. Ig 
was Theniltocles who rendered the 
tate of Athens far fupe ior to every 
oiher republic in Greece. Yet ever 
this ‘hemittecles became atterwards 
the victin of popular tury, and was 
compelled to feck veluge in the court of 
the Pe flan monarch ! 

Banifed trom Athens, and dread. 
ing the aflauit of MMaceconian pts luers, 
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Demofthenes put an end to his exif- 
ence by pouifon. How hale was the 
ing at tude of the Atheni ns, to betray 
a ciizen, whole whole life bad been 
{pent int oppofing the ambicion and in- 
trigues Of Mocedoniin piinces! but 
we cannot wonder, that the people 
fhoull be treache: ous, when even Pho- 
cion, the good, as he was called, could 
be falfe and perfiiions to the ve. y ma 
who had been intrumental in elevating 
hin to rank and authority. 

The Athenians and Lacedemonians 
had long difputed the empire of the 
fea: Tiniotheus, by a decifive victory 
over the Lace lemonians, obiiged them 
to acknow:edye the Athenians {uperior 
on th.t element. But the fervices of this 
commander were foon forgotton, and 
his countrymen punifhet him by 
fine, at the inftigation of an ariful 
faftion. 

Pafs we from Greeks to Romans.— 
We hear Camillus befeeching the gods, 
that his ungrateful country might foon 
deplore the lofs of him. Tohis mother, 
wife, and children, Coriolanus bids 
adieu, driven as he was into perpetual 
exile, by he violence of Sicinius and 
his turbulent colleagues. Scipio enuine. 
rates, with that confidence and price 
which con{cious worth wili ever inipire, 
his a&tions performed for the Roman 
ftate: yet do the Petili perfift in their 
invidious profecution, till the inuignity 
of fuch meafures provoked even ‘Tibe- 
rius Sempronius Gracchus (inimical 
as he was to Scipio on other accounts) 
with {pirit-and magnanimity to exclaim: 
«© Tribanes, shall the conqueror of 
Afia crouch under your feet? was it 
for this he overthrew and routed four 
mot renowned generals, four armies 
of the Carthaginians in Spain? hath he 
taken Syphax, conquered Annibal, 
made Carthage tributary, removed An- 
tiochus beyond Mount Taurus, for this 
—to be at laft fubmiffive tothe Petilii, 
and for you to triumph over P. Atri. 
cams? Shall no merits of their own, 
ner honowrs copferred by you, ever 
place illuftrious menin a fafe end al- 
mott facred refige, where their old age 
inay reft, if not with ru{pedt, yet at leaf 
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without init yy?” Scipio was fo aff:ct- 
ed by the ingratitude of the tribuanitial 
party, that he retired from Rome to 
Linternuin, and directed his domeitics 
to bury him there, that his funeral 
might not be performed in his thank. 
lefs country. 

The iayiag, which was ufed by Scipio's 


fiends, * Chat two of the greateft’ 


cities in the world were found to be 
ungriteful, at the fametime, to their 
chief commenters,” remin is us of An- 
nibal.—However paratoxical the opi- 
nion may be, there is neverthelels good 
reafon to fuppofe Annibdal a man neither 
fo cruel, nor perfidious, nor impious, as 
Livy and other oman hiftorians have 
reprefentei him. It fhoul be remem- 
bered, thit between Rome and Cuthage 
was a moft inplic ble hatred; and that 
this hatred, heightened by the enemy's 
fucce les, and added to the paruahty 
which every w: iter naturally feels for his 
own country, provoked the Reiman hiito- 
rians to caluinniate, without temper or 
juitice, the Carthaginian gereral. It does 
not, however, ayperr provable, that a 
commander, with ail the vices imputed to 
him by his ene.nies, fhoulibe able to 
keep together, for fo long a period, an 
army compofed of troops drawn fromt 
fo many different quarters. But, howe- 
ver the Romans my have judged of 
his charaéter, whatever his conduét 
may have been towards them. from his 
own countrymen he merited the higheft 
sdmiration—he deferved the mott ho- 
nourable réwards. Yetwhstrecompence 
did Hanno’s f2&ion procure for the la- 
hours and fucceifes of this veteran, gal- 
lant beyond example, til he wistered 
at Cap? ? to rain Anarbal, the inte- 
retts of his country were facrificed by 
that turbulent, invidious demagogue : 
for it was Hanno that dragged the leas 
der of their armies from the very quar- 
ter where the Ronans could be imoft 
fenfibly affected by a harraffing wor, 
from the heartof Italy, which the C-r- 
thaginians had ravaged fer move than 
fixteen years; 1t was Hanno, who, by 
the mtrigues of his pty, compelled 
Annibal, in his old age, to flee dif- 
guifed from Carthage. ‘The generous 
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Scipio refpeéted his enemy: at their 
conference before ther final engage- 
ment, he took the hand of his adverlary : 
when he had conauered Annibal, -he 
demanded not his being bamifhed, as 
a condition of peace; nor did he infult 
over the misfortunes of the vanquifhed 
hero: when he met him in exile at 
Ephefus, Scipio converfed with him 
frecly and famiarly. The brave love 
fortituie even in an enemy. From 
Hanno, from the defperate faction that 
was working the ruin of their devoted 
city, did Annibal experience the ef- 
fects of malevolence and iniquity. 

On their deliverance from the maffacre 
and conflagration, which, with his pro- 
flizate accomplices, that moft nefarious 
of villains, Catiline, had meditated to 
put in execution, the Roman people 
hailed Cicero with the moft exalted 
of all titles; they faluted him as 
father of his country. Bur how fad was 
the reverfe of fortune, which in fome 
few years fucceeded ! he, who had been 
*< conducted home in a kind of triumph 
by the whole body of the fenate and 
the knichts—he, for whom the ftreets 
had been illuminated, that women and 
children at the windows and tops of 
houfes might fee him pa‘s—he, whom 
the multitude had proclaimed their fa- 
viour and deliverer,” (fee Middleton, 
vol. I. p. 231.) was afterwards obliged 
to retreat precipitately from the city, in 
fear ot his lite; was condemned to ba- 
nifhment by an illegal fentence; was 
fpoiled of his moft valuable poffeilions ; 
was aflaled byevery engine cf malice 
which could be raiied againft him by 
Clodius, that patron of incendiaries and 
aflaffins, that friend and companion of 
6 gambling fharpers, intamous fenators, 
and beggaily knights—the moft con- 
temptible fcoundrels of Rome.” (See 
Middleton, vol. I. p. 266, 267.) 
The bafenefs of the wretch, who had 
occafioned his bauiSiment—the infince- 
rity of his friends, tu tlw hour of dif- 
trefs—tiie muiability of the people, who 
could be fo far changed, in their opi- 
nion and efteem for him, as to acqui- 
efce in meafures fo iniquitous—all 
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thefe circumfances aggravated the for- 
rows of the fallen ftatefman. 

Inftances of public ipgratitude, re- 
corded in the hiftory of Greece or Rome, 
are particularly ftriking to us, becanfe 
they happened in free governments. In 
free governments, notwithftanding the 
eabals of the more noble citizens, the 
body of the people will on all impor- 
tant occafions, carry ivrefiftable force. 
That force the people of Athens and 
Rome often exerted wiien {elf-intereft 
was concerned: but, when a perfon of 
illuftrious chara€ter either petitioned for 
dignities,or {upplicated for acquittal, the 
combined multitude confidered not the 
merits of him who courted their favour, 
or begged their mercy ; where caprice, 
or motives of a corrupt nature, too pre- 
valent in popular affemblics, chanced 
to direét, thither with infatuation they 
hurried ; and decided on the queftion, 
without the fmalleft regard for juttice 
or gratitude to him whe had been their 
benefactor; without the leaft concern 
for public welfare, or national honour. 
So much foundation is there to fupport 
Mark Anthony's reflexions, reproach- 
ful as they are :—** I would never ad- 
vile you to confume your money, in 
largeffes and gratifications, as impru- 
dent as they are ufelefs. You know 
that the people is a monfter, who takes on 
all fides, who is never to be {fatisfied, 
and who never repaid the good offices 
of our citizens but with the bafe(t ingra- 
titude. And as for you (faid he to Celar 
Oétavianus,) who have read the hiftory 
of the Grecian commonwealths, have 
you not obferved therein, that all the 
people’s favourites are fhort lived ; and 
that it is building on a bog, to lay the 
foundation of one’s fortune on the tran- 
ficnt favour of a vile populace ?” (See 
Vertot’s Hilt. Revol. Rom. vol. II. 
p> 314.) . 

Men are ftill governed by the fame 
paffions now as in former ages: and, 
in fimiiar fituations, their aClions are 
nearly fimilar, We of this day are 
walking the ftage of the fame theatre 
on which our anceftors trod: we are 
but playing over again, with a fmail 
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variety of modification, the parts which 
they fupported. If it be juftly remark - 
ed, that “ Nil digtum, quod non dic- 
tum prius,”’ it may with equal propri- 
ety be affirmed, that ‘* Nil actum, quod 
non aétum prius.”” It is from the im- 
mutable'uniformity of leating princi- 
ples, which enter into the original con- 
ftitution of the human mind, and from 
the fimilarity of men’s condué, under 
eircumftances which bear arefemblance 
to each other, that hiftory becomes in- 
ftructive, From ancient records may be 
drawn examples applicable, and there- 
fore falutary, to the generation now ex- 
ifting. Statefmen, for inftance, having 
the fame {pecies of beings to dire¢t, in 
this, which their predeceffors had in paft 
centuries, may, accordingto the forms 
of their refpective governments, adopt 
from antiquity, maxims for adminiftra- 
tion: thence, too, they may be admo- 
nifhed, not to confide much in popular 
favour, nor make that the {ole rule of 
their meafures. The love of virtue for 
Virtue’s fake, and zeal for public wel- 
fare on difinterefted principles, thefe in 
themfelves will beftow a glorious re- 
ward, in the exalted confcioulnefs of 
endeavours for real exceilence: fuch 
reward whoever labours to attain, he is 
the true patriot. 

Confulque non unius anni, 

Sed quoties bonus atque fidus 
Judex honeftum pretulit utili, et 
Rejecit alto dona nocextium 

Vultu. 


Yours, &c. 0. 5S. T. 


6b SD St 


On the death of perfons who are firuck 
qvith lightning. In a leiter from dr. 
Franklin to M. Dubourg, the French 
tranflator of bis works. 


OUR obfervations on the caufes of 
Y death, and the experiments which 
you propofe for recalling to life thofe 
who appear to be killed by lightning, de- 
monftrate equally your {agacity and hu- 
ananity. It appears that the doétrines of 
life and death, in general, are yet but 
little underftood. 

A toad, buried in fand, will live, it 
is faidy until the fand becomes petrified ; 
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and then, being inclofed in the Rone, it 
may ftill live, for we kiow not how 
many ages. The facts which arecited 
in fupport of this epinion, are too Mu. 
merous and too circumionrial, not to 
deferve a certain deseee of credit, As 
we are accuitomed to {ee ail the 
mals, with which we are acquaintet, cat 
and drink, it appears to us dslicusd to 
conceive, howa toad can be fupp ried 
in fuch a dungeon: butif we relied, 
that the neceflity of nourifhment whica 
animals experience sa ihe ordinary 
ftate, proceeds from the continual wake 
of their fubitance by pevipiration, it 
will appear lefs incredioic, that fome 
animals, in a torpid ftute, peripiias 
lefs becaufe they ule no exercile, thouvid 
have lefs need of aliment: and that o- 
thers, which are covered with {ciics or 
fhells, which itop perfpiration, fueh 2s 
land and fea turties, ferpen.s, and ‘ome 
fpecies of fith, fhould be abie'to fubna 
a confiderable time without any nowr- 
ifhment whatever. A plant, with ats 
flowers, fades and dies immediately, sf 
expofed to the air, without having t's 
roots immerfed ina humid toil, from 
which it may draw a fufficient thuante- 
ty of moifture, to fupply that which 
exhales from its fubftance and is carried 
off continually by the air. Perhaps, 
however, if it were buried in gtickitl- 
ver, it might preferve, for a contiders- 
ble tpace of time, its vegetable lite, its 
fmeli, and colour. If this be the cute, 
it might prove a commodious m: thod of 
traniporting from diftunt countries thove 
Gelicate plants, which are unable ts 
fuftam the inclemency of the weather 
at fea, and which require particulas 
care and attention.—I have feen an in- 
ftance of common flics preferved in a 
manner fomewhat fimilar. ‘hey had 
been drowned in Madeira wine, appa- 
rently about the tine when it was bot- 
tled in Virgimia, to be fent hither [to 
London}. At the opening of one ot 
the bottles, at the houfe of a friend where 
I was, three drowned flies fell into ihe 
firit glafs which was filled. Having 
heard it remarked, that drowned fics 
were capable of being revivel by toe 
rays of the fun, I propoled making ta 
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experiment wpon thefe. They were, 
therefore, expoied to the fun upon a 
fieve, which had been employed to ftrain 
them out of the wine. In lels then three 
hours, two of them began by degrees to 
recover life. They commenced by fume 
ecnvuifive mottons in the thighs: and 
at length, they raifed themfelves upon 
then legs 5 wiped their eyes with their 
fore feet; beat and biufhed their wings 
with thets hind feet 3 and foon began to 
fly, finding theméelves in old England, 
without kKnowmg how they came hither, 
Thethird continued lifelfs until fun- 
fet, when, ichrg all hopes of him, he 
was thrown away. 

I with it were peoffible, from this 
infiance, to invent a method of embalm- 
ing drowned perfuns in &ich a manner 
thotthey might be recalled to life at any 
period however diftnt: for havig a 
ve y arent defire to {ce and o! ferve the 
fate of Anerica an hundred years 
herce, I fhould prefer to an ordmary 
death, the being immerfed in a cafk of 
Madeira wine, with a few friends, un- 
ti that time, then to be recalled to life, 
hy the foler warmth of my dear coun- 
try! tut fince in all probability we 
live in an ege too carly and too nevr the 
infancy of icience, to hope to fee fuch 
tm artbro ght in our time to its per- 
feet on, I mv ft tor the prefent content 
my{clf with the trest, which you are fo 
kind as te pron ife me, of the :elurrec- 
tion of a fowl or tu ! ey cock. 





SEO |> 





Story of the thirtcen partners. 


HIRIEEN perfons once enter- 
TT ed intoa company, tocarry ona 
contiderzhbe work, for the executioz of 
which it was neceffry they thould in- 
eur largecebis. They appointed direc- 
tors to manage the works : but having 
no ftock or pubiic funcs, they agreed, 
that each member of the company 
fhould meke advances out of his own 
pocket, for the good of the whole ; and 
that ween the woik was completed, 
they would come to a fettlement, and 
each he repaid wh: t he had advanced be- 
yond his proportion, They wens on very 
wel, for atew years: fome of the mem- 
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hers, who were very anxious for the fues 
cvis and pri {perity of the company, went 
he. rtend hand ito the bufineis ; hired 
fome of the beft worknun at theie own 
expenie; purchafed materials; and hav- 
ing the thing much at heart, got the beft 
they could of every article; in fhort 
did the bufinefs fo handiomely, as to ex 
cite the admiration of all their aeqnam- 
tance. But as they had no money, they 
were obliged to run over head and 
ears in debt: fo that although they fuc- 
ceeded in accomplifhing the work, they 
were nearly ruined by it; while the reit 
of the company had dene little or no- 
thing, always making fome excufe or o- 
ther, fuch as, they were fi-k,or had made 
a bad harvett, or that they could not find 
any workmen to hire ; or fuch hkepre- 
tences ; butdeclar ng, that they would 
pay their fhare, when the account was 
fettled. 

In the mean time, however, it was 
fuund neceffury hy the company, to al- 
ter their plan of proceeding. As they 
had no public ftock, and it was thought 
the works could not be kept up by the 
unequal contributions of the different 
members, and that it would be more to 
the general adyantage, that it fhould be 
done uncer one diuegtion out of a 
common fund, it was propoied that eve-: 
ry member fhould give up to the cora-. 
pony the whole ot h s ettate for this pur- 
pole, referving only as much as would 
be fuffictent to maintain himfeit and his; 
fam ly genteely. As thofe members of 
the {eciety, who had made large advan- 
ces, and run themielves deeply -in 
debt for the good of the company, nes 
ver doubted, but that, when. they. gave’ 
up thir eltaies, it was underftood that 
the company would pay all the debts, 
which they had contraéted for carrying 
on the works—they had never (tipu- 
lated that this fhould be done ; thinking 
it fomuch a matter of courfe, as to’ 
m: ke any ftipulations unneceffary. But 
to their utter aftonifhment, as foon as 
they had figned the new contraét, by 
v hich they had furrendered up ail ‘their 
eftate , they were told by thofe members 
of the company who had done very tits 
tle (tnovgl like other peuple, who dg 
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lite, they boatted much of their great 
feats) trat they mutt fhift for them- 
feives, aad fer-about paying their debts 
as well as they could ; tor that the com- 
pany uever-couki think of doing st. 

I happened to be-paifing by the houfe 
whee the directors uted to meet to 
tr niaét-their bufinefs, juft at the ume 
this happened ; and learing a prodigt- 
ous lowd noife, like a number of people 
very angry wich each other, I enquired 
at the door, what was the matter in the 
houle ; and being told that it was the 
directors of the company feitling their 
accounts, I walked in, and taw one of 
the members, (wnofe name was George) 
in aviolent paflion, fwearmg that he 
would never conient that the company’s 
money fhould be tooled away to pay 
for the bad bargains fore of the mem- 
bers had made. ‘* Whar,” faid he, 
** are we to apply the pubic money to 
pay for your extravagance and foliy?” 
And then addrefling himteif to another 
member, (whote name was Charies) 
“ you,” fsid he, * pretend to great 
patriotifim in the liberal ty of your un- 
dertakings ; but we all know well e- 
nough, it was your vanity made you 
lausch out into fuch wilu-guofe ichemes; 
you wanted to diitinguifh yourtelt 
beyond the veft of the members; why 
mutt you give two doilars a day for a 
workman, when we got them at half 
that jum? why fhould you go and em- 
ploy an expenfive and extravagant o- 
verfecr, tolook after your part of the 
works, while other members found they 
would gu onas well without any o- 
verfeer? befides you contracted thefe 
debts long enough ago; why have you 
not pad them off, as we have done; 
why did yeu not make your creditors 
takeas much of your ulclefs property 
as would fink at once your whole de!t 
—buino! by way of fuperiority over 
your aeigibours, you mult upon ail 
oecafionsdittinguith yourfelf from them, 
and aét.differently ; you mutt, forfouth, 
be genevous in your poverty, and pay 
intertit te your creditors : what butinels 
had. you to. pay anterelt? did we pay 
avy intereht? no; we knew better, tru- 
ly.p2ad.es owy creditors knew us, they 


never expeSted it’: ‘they were glad, fairh; 
to get any thing. And then, was ever 
any th.ng equal to your folly in giving 
up fo readily ali that vaiuavle pro erty 
you had taken from tome ot your 
neighbours, when you miigat to ealliy 
have paid off all your devs with it, 
and we thould nothavelid you here 
now plaguing us with tuem? Tous is 
what we are to pty for pour fits of gence 
rotiy ! were we fuch iiwrts as to cive 
up what we had .aken? No, no: we 
knew better than that : we Look all ther 
we could lay our honds on: and we 
kept it, and pid our debts wih ii; 
and now we are cle-r, snd you are bez- 
gared : and fo you thai reain for any 
help I thail give you: go and tell your 
Creditors you were fimpicton e rough to 
give away that property, with wich 
fome of the reft of the compsoy paid 
their debts : and fee how they will thank 
you tor your generolity. In iuture be 
jufl, before you be generous.” 

When he had vented a good part of 
his anger upon poor Cha les, who (aid 
nothing all this winle, but looked afte. 
nithed at this unexpzcted haransue; 
Georce then fell foul of another meim- 
ber, who was as much dipped as 
Charle:, whofe name Seing hard to pro. 
neunce, he generally went by the nick. 
name of Melatles (om account of his 
fondnets for that article); * and you” 
** mafter Mz.affes,” iays he, “how can 
you pretend to want help to get you 
out of your troubles, after getting 
yourlelf in debt by all the moit ablucd 
ant romantic {chemes? how will you 
prove, that what you did was for the 
public good, when it 1s notorious it was 
only for your pirite emolunent? 
what benefit could the company, Jo you 
think, derive from tha ta nous expedi- 
tion of your's, where all vour vorkineu 
got knocked on the head? which you 
mutt have expected, had you reflected 2 
mo.nent.” © Vey true,” crie! another 
mem er of the company, (who, being 
a good de‘l of the old wou, went 
by the na.ne of old Jenny) ** thit was 
a fine piece of bufineis truly, aia fine 
fum I fuppote we thall be charged for 
it when the partnerfhip accounts Come to 
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be fettled ; and that will be time enough 
for you to get any thing. Wait oll 
the accounts te {etrled, and then, if we 
owe you any thing, you fhall be paid 
—2 fine joke it would be, indeed, to 
psy your extravagant debts with the 
company’s money. What would my 
family fay, were I to contribute to- 
wards paying your debts, when per- 
haps you will be brought in debt to 
the company, and I fhall have a confi- 
derable dear. for the great and im- 
portint tervices, and for the millions I 


3) 


have expended for them: look at my 
¢haros ogauntt the company: fee what 
ii nenie things I heve done, for which, 
I suprofe, 1 theli never be paid; for I 


an ivre the partneithip accounts will 
never be fetthd; and yet I muft affitt 
in paying your debts, and you think 
this reafonable! It would be the mott 

‘uft thing in the world, to which I 
wii] never confent, as long as I have 
gny hand in the management of the 
company's affairs: befides, don’t you 
ronembcer what our original agreement 
was, whin we firft undertook the 
works, that every man fhould do as 
much as he could; and when the bufi- 
neis was over, each man fhould make 
out his account of whathe had done, 
zed he, who had done leaft, thould 
piy him that ltd done moit ? when the 
aceount i fetiled, if you fhould prove 
that you have done more than I have, 


I thall gladly pay you my proportion.” 
Old Jenny having fat down, Melaffes 
thus replied Why you ranting, 


boofling, affced old creature, how can 
yeu, ot ail the company, prefume to 
br: © cf your exertions, when it is fo 
Neork us, that you were the moft idle 
and backward we had among us ? and 
as to your claims againtt the com pany, if 
you had the leaft grain of modetty and 
decency in your whole compofition, 


you would never venture to mention 


them 5 for they are the moft barefaced 
inpoftiens that ever were feen: and 
have you the impudence to talk of my 
exiiavagant expeditions, when you have 
ch rged the company more for one horfe, 
then I have chaiged for all my work- 
nien fora whole year ? You fay, Charles 





and I muft wait till the partnerfhip ac- 
counts be fettled—and yet you believe 
they never will be fettled—why, you old 
hypocrite, do you think we cannot fee 
through your tricks ; and that we are 
fuch fools, as to be taken in by your 
reafoning ? I believe you would be very 
forry, if they were to be fettled ; for 
you would be brought finely in debt 
with all your claims and charges. You 
do not {uppofe the company mean to 
pay you whatever you pleafe to afk: 
no, faith, when your accounts come to 
be examined and fettled (which I fear 
will be impraéticable from the confufed 
ftate in which you have kept them) and 
when they are trimmed down to their 
right value, I am fure your mountain 
of a claim will fink to a mole-hill. But 
this fettlement, even if it belikely ever 
to be made, cannot take place for feve- 
ral years : and in the mean time, I with 
you would tell me, in your profound 
and iuperior fagacity, how we are to 
pay the debts we have contracted for 
the good of the company?” * Very 
true,” fays Charles, “I with you 
would tell us that, old lady ;—this is the 
mott extraordinary thing I ever heard 
of. The company have bamboozled 
us into a new contraét, and bamboozled 
us out of our citates; and then it is 
made a queftion how our creditors are 
to be paid.” 

As I found the matter was not like- 
ly to be foon fettled, and that the noife 
had given me the head-ach, I went 
home, refle&ting what a pity it was, that 
the harmony of the company fhould be 
interrupted by a difference in fo plain a 
cafe. Though this happened fome 
months ago, I hear the difpute is not 
yet fettled, and it is very uncertain how 
it wijl terminate. Some people think it 
wiil a good deal depend on the place, 
where the diveétors fhall fix their next 
meeting, though I cannot underftand 
what connexion there is between the 
two qucitions.—New York, Zune 1790. 
eoa2eS => 
Hints and conjedlural objervations on 

the fubje& of an American exctfe. 


“HE treeft and bett-policed coun- 
tries we are acquainted with, in 
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the old world, are obliged to have re- 
courfe to an excile. In England, after 
taxing commerce and lands as high as 
they will bear, they could not fupport 
their government ithout a tax on con- 
fumption, In the Swiis cantons, I con- 
ceive their fumptuary laws are mere ex- 
eifes on drefs and other articles of lux- 
ury, the ob et of which is, in fact, more 
to attain revenuc, than to promote eco- 
nomy. In America, it appears to be 
the general determination, to avoid a 
Jand tax ; our commerce is already tax - 
ed, in the opinion of numbers, beyond 
the mark ; how, then, are our debts to 
be gradually extinguifhed, and public 
creuit fo eftablifhed, as to enable us_ to 
meet events and emergencies, which we 
have no right to expect always to ef- 
cape, and which will call for the full 
confidence and {pirited exertions of that 
clafs, who always form the main body 
of oublic creditors ? There is no magic 
innancs. It is of littl confequence, 
whether y. ff . reafonable fectian 
of the purfe, or impote .uch a weight 
upon it, as will iqueeze out te fum 
reguiei; whe! 

by Excillon or un), on. 7 verd 
excife in England, is a bugbear to 
the gloomy, and a ftale ftanding fub- 
ject of declamation to interefted oppo- 
fers of the muinifier, who can never 
point out a preferable fubftiute, for 
what produces fo confiderable a part of 
the enormous fum of their annual ex- 
penditure. [cis true, the venality and 
prodigality which fo generally prevail 
in monarchies, have extended the excife 
very partially and oppreflively, in many 
of them; which nothing thort of re- 
volutions will reform: but in a coun. 
try where nine-tenths of the people are 
independent yeomen, who govern them- 
telves, and will not fuffer their farms 
to be touched by taxation; it is not 
fuppoieable they would unreafonably 
burden themfelves in any other way, 
or collect it in a mode that was op- 
preflive. Why the mode of coileding 
the land revenue cannot be fo regulated 
as to guard againit infolence and abufe, 
as well as inthe fea revenue, I cannot 
divine. If the clements have any mnflu- 
Vou. VIII. No, Ill. 
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ence, we would fuppofe the more boif- 
terous one would produce an infolence 
and errogance we hear no complaint of, 
We hear much of the audacity ot the 
excife-men of Europe; but thole who 
complain of them, teil us they are the 
underftrappers of the petty minions of 
pimps and parafites to monarchs— 
toad-eaters, who have neither the lau- 
dable pride, nor independent tpt of 
an honeft American, who 1s the 
fervant of that people of whom he icels 
himéelf to be both an individual anu a 
freeman. There is in a repubiican go- 
vernment, a conicioutneis Oo: political 
ommipotence, which can accomplilh 
what monarchiai de!potiim dares nct at- 
tempt. The New England ftare are, 
from education, relig on, and govern- 
ment, as true republicai.s as any in the 
world ; vot they have been in the habit 
of laying not only exciles, but poll 
taxes. They have prefumed they hau as 
good aright to tax the head, as the wig 
that covered it. ‘There would be no in- 
juitice in this tax, if it wee levied i 
prenoet intrintic value of the 
ww in each head, which 

gut be as eafily alcertained as our 
city mode of aflefiment, waich is prin- 
cipally done by gu.ffiag what a mun is 
worth, 

A general excife is an impracticable 
obje&t amongit a free people. It has 
been attempted in vain in this country 
by a ftate, where the yeomen are, to 
psrfons in trade, perhaps as twenty te 
one. So far asan excile is directed to 
fuch luxuries and fuperfluities, as 
ftrong drinks, {nuff manutuctories, and 
finilar fupertiuous objects, there can 
be no o jection; but to compel a man 
in trade to lay open the whole amcunt 
and interior of his bufineis upon oath, 
is irritating and often mjurious. Au ape 
pearance of bufineis tends to beget bu- 
finefs. I have feen in the office of a 
young lawyer, a {plendid agenda hang- 
img in a very con{picueus place, while 
his table was covered with letters from 
cents. I have feen young doétors ¢- 
ternally on the gallop in places, where 
fick perfons were nearly as great rare 
tics as Munuuies; and Ihave fen Was 
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terford merchants, full of bufinefs, who 
had nothing todo: and ‘ by this cratt 
they have got wealth.” But what would 
be the confequence of compe.ling them, 
on oath, to ditclofe, in the infancy of 
their affairs, their flender bufinefs and 
fcanty finances ? 

‘There is notax, which operates more 
equitably, than an excile laid on proper 
objects. It is eventually a tax: on the 
conifumer, who does not feel irs incon- 
venience. The great body of confumers 
in thele ftates, are, and ever will be, the 
landholders, as long as our forms of go- 
vernment fo effectually provide for the 
egual diftribution of property, by abo- 
lithing entails, the rights of primoge- 
niture, and uties of nobility, and by 
other guards againft the accumulation of 
great landed eftates. The equalizing, or 
as fome may cali it—the levelling fpi- 
rit of republicanifm, will never brook 
beceming a tenant, ina country where 
it is fo ealy to become an independent 
fre-holder. Great eftates may be occa- 
fionally accumulated by commerce : but 
money is a fluid, which goes off in an 
infinite variety of channeis. The fpirit 
of active commerce 1s hoftile to the ac 
quirement of property, which cannot be 
inftantly thrown into circulation. A 
hoarding, avaricious merchant muft 

the picture which Pope 

drew, when he tells us, 

“‘ Who fees pale Mammon pine 3- 
midift his ftore, 

Sees but a backward fleward for the 
pe or— 

‘This year a refervoir to keep, and 
{pare, 


have fat tor 


The next, a fountain, fpouting thro’ 

his heir.”* 

The dealer in excifeable articles ad- 
vances the tax, in the firft inftance, for 
the landholder ; who is the main con- 
fumer, and pays it when, andin what 
amount he pleafes, and in a manner 
which is agreeable to him, The man- 
ner he ever will dictate: becaufe nine- 
tent is of the nation will be of the tame 
clafs with himfelf. Though the mer- 
chant, who pays cuftoms, and the dif- 
tiller or fpirit dealer, who pays excife, 
may not always, at the time, be ableto 
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lay it on their articles, yet, in the end, 
every prudent man fo calculates his 
prices, as to yield him a decent profit, 
after allowing for all loffes and defal- 
cations. It is the intereli of every go- 
vernment, not to lay fo high duties, as 
to deftroy its own refources. The mer- 
chant is merely the planter’s agent ; he 
exports his produce, and imports his 
foreign wants; the furplus produé& of 
the country, beyond its coniumption, 
is his only capital to trade upon. If he 
go beyond it, he is ruined. 

Though our commercial reprefenta- 
tives will be few, thofe of other pro- 
feffions will take care of its interetts, 
and keep it in heart, for the very ame 
reafon that a fagacious Dutch farmer 
keeps fat horfes—not only to till the 
ground, but to enable them to carry his 
produce to market ably and chearfully. 
I can fee no real ground for the fuppofi- 
tion, that the interefts ot agriculture and 
commerce are feparate from, and hof- 
tile, toeach other. **A {cientific know- 
ledge’ of commerce is the moft eflen- 
tial: the occupational part, or detail, 
which is acquired behind the counter, 
or in the counting-houfe, may be eafily 
communicated to men of underftanding. 

From the reafons I have before given, 
it appears to me, thatif government, 
by a proportionable duty on imported 
fpirits, keep our diftilleries in counte- 
nance, an excile cannot be difagreeable 
to thofe moft immediately concerned, 
It is in thoie ftates which are moft con- 
cerncd in commerce and manutaétures, 
that excifes will always molt abound. 
The ftates north of the Patowmac, I 
conceive to be fuch, and that they 
would pay three-fourths of an excile 
laid on American diltilled {pirits, ftrong 
beers, fnuff, and other proper fubjeéts 
of excife. It would be the intereit oi 
our capital American brewers to pay 
one cent per gallon on all ftrong beers, 
provided an additional duty of two 
cents were paid on imported beers. 

The London breweries pay immenfe 
fums : and their ewners ftill amais 
great fortunes. In America, too many 
perfons without any capital, or even a 
laudable ambition to diitinguith them- 
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felves and their country, by the good- 
ne(s of fuch manufaétures as this coun- 
try could rival any others in, have, 
by hafte, adulteration, and debalement, 
wronged the confumer, and injured our 
credit. Thefe will always be the rea- 
dieft to clamour againft an excife + their 
worthlefs goods will not bear it: which 
the refpeéta le American manufacturer 
would confider as a fhield to his repu- 
tation, and an encouragement to his bu- 
finefs ; and itis to fuch, and not to the 
other clafs, we are to look for revenue 
and ftriét obedience to its laws. 

The eaftern ftates will always lead in 
the dittilleries ; the middle in the brew- 
eries, to which the fouthern climate is 
unfavourable. Thefe are two very ca- 
pital fources of an excile revenue: and 
as before intimated, I apprehend an ex- 
cife would eafe the ftates fouth of the 
Patowmac, and extract a large fun 
from thofe north of it. I have faid, the 
middle ftates will always lead in the 
breweries. Ihave feen a complaint in a 
Botton paper, that in that town there 
were fourteen diftilleries and not one 
brewery. Breweries will not abound in 
the eaftern ftates, until the habits of the 
common people undergo a revolution— 
in all moift, cold, northern countries, 
ftimulants and ardent f{pirits are peculi- 
arly grateful to that clafs. The Hol- 
lander {mokes tobacco, and drinks ge- 
neva : the German too fmokes his pipe 
inceffantly, and drinks the fmall wines 
of that country, as the ¢aftern people 
do cider, as a common beverage. Bran- 
dy is the German's luxury, in lieu of 
which, the New England farmer fub- 
ftitutes ardent fpirits, and in the re- 
moter parts, thofe diftilled at home. 
The Scotch highlander’s favourite with 
ts, an ocean of whifky, and a world 
fullof {neefhum.”” The Canadian calls 
brandy ‘* the water of life.” To alter 
the habits of people, who, from phy- 
fical caufes, appear to have a predilec- 
tion for hquors, which contain the 
moft animation in the {mallet compafs, 
and to make them preter the agrecable 
acid of found cider, to the blunt bitter- 
nefs of ftrong beers, would require as 
hgh handed exertions of our govern- 
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ment, as the British made, in the days of 
George the fecond, when they were o- 
bliged to fhut up the dittilleries of corn 
fpirits, to preferve not enly the morals 
but the lives of their common people, 
It is this clafs, and not the gentry, who 
in all countries make the great demand 
for, and confumption of {uch articles. 
It is objeéted, that in fome of tlie ftates, 
the people will not ber an excite. If 
they will not bear what is for their own 
interefts, it will argue lefs information 
in them than in others. It is true, 
that in the new-fettled parts of moft 
countries, whatever touches the purfe 
or reft:ains the conduat of the inhabi- 
tants, is taken more ungracioufly than 
in the older fettlements ; but it does not 
follow from thence, that a fyltem, of 
importance to a great nation, fhouid be 
abandoned merely on that accéunt. I 
do not confiier the representatives of 
the people as their mere agents and ate 
tornies—“ as a fiint copy of them— 
but as fomething more than the people,” 
as was obferved by a memberof the 
late Maffichufetts convention, who 
now does honour to his {tate in con- 
grefs. I confider them as their referees, 
umpires, and guardians, for the time 
they are choien, whofe duty it is to con- 
fult and explain to them their true and 
beit interefts ; and as thee 1s no coun- 
try in the world, where that very ule- 
ful kind of knowledge, called common 
fenfe, 1s more generally diffured than in 
ours, it gives me pain to hear gentlemen 
of talents and influence diicourage a 
proper meafure, becaufe they fear, that 
the people will not bear this, and the 
people will not bear that. A fagacious 
free people, I conceive, will bear any 
thing for their real good, if their lead- 
ers be candid, prudent, and perfever- 
ing. 

The revenue from imports will ra- 
pidiy declineon many important arti- 
cles ; on linens, cottons, and wooilens— 
on many valuable foreign manufactures 
of hemp, fteel, iron, leather, mait anda 
multitude of others: the duty on im- 
ported fpirits, our great dependence, 
will fail us rapidly. If I remember 
right, a difinguifhed fouthern delegate 
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obferved, in the firft feflion of congrefs, 
that the force of habit would fecure a 
preference to imported fpirits for a long 
courfe of years, It appears to be rea- 
fonable in theory: but the fact is.aflerted 
to be otherwife by fome of our moft ex- 
terfive and beft informed dealers in that 
article. It is faid that only an addi- 
tional ftate duty of four pence per gal- 
Jon did aétually increafe the demand 
for country rum, for confumption in this 
city and its vicinity, nearly one half, 
and leflened the ufe of Weft India in a 
fimilar propertion, in the courfe of a 
few mouths. An excife on fuitable ar- 
ticles appears, therefore, to be unavoid- 
able, and that to fuch a one the moft 
formidable objection lies princtpally in 
the found of a word, which the people 
have been accuftomed to be terrified 
with. 
COLUMBIANUS. 
New York, Auguft 3, 1790. 
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Speech af the hou. Hugh Williamfon, efq. 
reprefentative in congre/s for the flate 
of North Carolina, on a motion for 
poftponing a bill for encouraging the 
trade and navigation of the united 
flates, and for icreafing the tonnage 
on foreign bottoms. June 29, 1790. 

CANNOT agree to poftpone the 
bill tothe next feffion of congrefs. 

The gentleman, who moved the quetti- 

on, is oppofed to the bill in all tts forms, 

and will probably oppofe it again with 
the fame arguments he now ules. The 
gentleman is oppofed to the bill, be- 
caule he withes to promote the agricul- 
tural intereft: but it happens that I 
with to fupport the bill for the very 
fame reafon; becaule I would promote 
agriculture, and increafe the wealth and 
independence of my fellow citizens. It 
is not neceflary, in this ftage of the bu- 
finefs, to take a general view of the 

American commerce: the object is not 

pleafing to the fight. With the Britith 

Weft-Indies we have no tommunica- 

tion: thofe grounds are not to be trod- 

den by the American feet : in that com- 
merce, the Britifh merchant has an ab- 
salute monopoly + and yet we confume 
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more o! their baneful rum, than all the 
world befides. Our commerce is ne- 
ceflary to their profperity: they can- 
not diipenie with it. In England, we 
have a poor and pitiful participation : 
we con{ume of their manufaétures to the 
amount of many millions per annum. 
We fhould be wifer, if we did not take 
half the quantity ; but they take nothing 
from us, that they can poffibly omit : 
if they did not take it from us, they 
muft get it worfe or dearer from ano- 
ther quarter. On the head of gratitude 
we owe them nothing. Let us fee what 
we owe to ourfelves. 

The gentleman from Georgia would 
fuffer the Britith, or any ether nation, 
to carry for us, rather than promote 
our own fhipping by protecting duties ; 
becaufe he would not deprefs the plan- 
ting intereft. I would attempt to enrich 
the planter, by promoting hip building, 
and retaining in the hands of our own 
citizens the profits of the carrying trade. 
We have been referred to political wri- 
ters for their opinions on this fubieét. 
Let us examine a fingle fa& ;_ it is bet- 
ter than twenty {peculations. For ma- 
ny years before the revolution, the 
merchants of Glafgow engroffed the 
chief carrying trade of Maryland and 
Virginia: what was the confequence ? 
Glatgow, from being very inconfidera- 
ble, became a large, elegant, and well- 
built city : and the whole country, un- 
der the influenee of that city, has flou- 
rifhed in proportion; the fields are en- 
cloted by ftone fences; the lands are 
highly mianured ; and the farmers prof- 
per. What muft the cafe have been, if 
the Marylander and Virginian had 
carried their own produce? doubtlefs 
there muft haye been fome refpectabie 

owns, where we now find trifling vil- 
lages : and we fhould have had nrany 
wealthy farmers, where we now find 
poor planters, 

Let it be obferved, that the produce 
of our country is extremely bulky: I 
fpeak {chiefly] of the ftate that I have 
the honour to repre‘ent. Lumber and 
naval ftores pay freight near fifty per 
centum on their value. The anual 
exports ef North Caroima may be ita. 





ted, in round numbers, at one million 
of dollars: the exporter of this pro- 
duce mutt draw at leaft four hundred 
thoufand doliars. This is the fruit of 
the {west of our brow. It fhould not 
be thrown away ; it fhouid, if poffible, 
be retained m the couniry, that it may 
return, after a iew months, into the 
hands of the planter. If the produce 
be carried by a foreign bottom, it 
departs, never to retuin again. This, 
in my opinion, is the moft certain mode 
of depreffing the agricultural intereft. 
The gentleman may think, that his 
conftituents cannot carry their own 
produce ; but moft of us think differ- 
ently of ours, Why fhould we adhere 
to a meafure, that ** not enriches him, 
wut makes us poor indeed.” 

There is not a place in America, 
perhaps there is not a country in the 
univerfe, where fhip building may be 
conducted more conveniently than in 
the diftri&ts of Edenton and Newbern in 
North Carolina: in this whole extent, 
of one hundred and fifty miles, nearly, 
by feventy or eighty, there are very 
few planters, who do not live within 
ten miles of fome water, where fhips 
may float. It is known, that we have 
naval ftores and every fort of timber, 
Rive oak and cedar included, that is 
ufed in fhip building. We have thip- 
¢arpenters ; and many of our citizens 
are fufficiently difpofed to go to fea. We 
ean build and navigate our own fhips. 
By fuch meafures, the farmer will fell 
much of his timber, which would 
otherwife perith. He will find a ready 
market for the fmall produce of his 
farm. Such of our fellow citizens as 
carry the produee, will return the freight 
into the bofom of their country; and 
fome of the money will foon find its 
way into the hands of the planter. 

Thus itis that I woud encourage 
and proteét the planter, Viewing the 
fubieét in this light, and believing that 
I fhall canfult the true intereft of my 


conftituents, and the ceneral intercit of 


the nation, while I strempt to promote 
American thipping, I cunnot agree to 


the motion tor putting the bill, that 
has been reported, out of fight. 
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An excentric chavaZer. 
HERE is a character in com- 
mon life, which I feel my feit 
mott earneftly inclined to depict, were 
itonly for my own amufement ; and I 
can affure you, without having any par- 
ticular perfon in view to hold up, as 
the but of my obfervations ; a p=:t, 
which I have ever held to be both un- 
friendly, unjuft, and ungenerous. 

The chara&er, that I wouid with to 
delineate from the aggregate of real life, 
is no other ticn that of an old tea 
captain, become feeble with age and 
hardfhip, and now refolved in earnett 
to pafs the remainder of his days on 
fhore. 

We wiil fuppofe, that he has hitherto 
had no houfe nor home, except that 
which has fo long floated with hin on 
the bofom of the ocean. Having, then, 
quitted his veflel, and bid adieu to her 
forever, with tears in his eyes; when 
he firft finds himfelf fermoufly and 
in good earneft a man of the thore, he 
looks about him with ‘as much wild- 
nefs and anxious concern, as a landf- 
man would, who is left {wimming for 
his life in the middle of the Atlantic. 

After fauntering about awhile in the 
city, taking efpecial care never to fofe 
fight of the river, he at length agrees to 
board by the month, at fome boarding 
houfe, as near as poffible to the wharts, 
that he may have a full view of the 
fhipping, and an uninterrupted proipect, 
as well as the odariferous {mceli, of th 
docks and falt water. 

His contynuance here, however, is 
commonly of fhort duration, He ha 
been fo long accultomed to command, 
that he cannot endure to be controuled 
by the landlady, who already hegins te 
take airs upon her, and treat him much 
in the fame manner, as he uled to treat 
his fecond er third mate, 

After fhifting about from place te 
place, and having peftered every tavern 


and ¢ iting howe in the ity, to fup: ly 
him with lobicon » lea Plesy and D lo 
por! idge, he at | noth takes it into hie 


head to look out for hiumfelf a wife. Tt 
. : 
you hear hie defcruibe the woman he 


' ‘al ‘ ‘ 
would wiih to make love to, it 1s in 
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fuch a ftyle and language as the follow- 
ing: I would choofe to have her full 
bowed and lean abaft—built with a 
handfome theer, but not moonfided. 
Breadth of beam is what I ever ad- 
imred, as this gives her good bearings 5 
her water ways ought to be well caulk- 
ed, as {mall leaks there might do great 
damages,” &c, &c. 
fome old feaman’s widow, 
who, from former converfation, can 
underftand his diicourfe, and from a fi- 
miler caufe can endure the fmell of 
pitch, tar, rolin, and turpentine ; one 
or more of which fubftances he always 
has in moderate quantities {ticking to 


After fome time 
he marrie 


his coat, breeches, waiftcoat, or hair. 
He now begins to think of buiiding 
a houte. In this view, he purchates a lot 
as clofe as poffible to the river fide, and 
where the vard arms of the fhipping 
may extend entirely over his roof. If the 
high tides come into his cellar, fo much 
: this he calls dead water, and 
it pleafes him nsuch; as it fets ali hands 
to work at the pumps, and gives them 
all the labour and trouble of a leaky 
fiip ina gale of wind, without danger 


the bette: 


of going to the bottom. As to his car- 
penters and joiners, they foon conclude 
him to be half crazy, as he is perpe- 
tually talking to them of dead lights, 
inftead of window fhutters—bulk heads, 
inftead of partitions—and fpar decks 
initead of roofs and upper floors. In- 
ftead of lapping or grooving his weather 
boards, he infilts upon f{quare joints, 
vehich he oblizes them to caulk with 
two or three threads of oakum, and 
If there be 
vecured with 
ftrong {pikes or but-bolts, with a key 
and 


pay over with hot pitch. 


any buts, he has them 


forclock, although a common 


twelvepenny nail ortwo inight anfwer 
the purpof efi. ciualiy.—If he keep a 
fhop, it is fure to be in the fhip chand- 
Jery way, as he abominates the fcent 
indeed 


of allother merchanite; and 


either the fhip chanalery bufinefs or a 
tavern, with boarding and lodgmg for 


fo | mo? 1 
2O23-TUlring t ? 


exiltence. Sa 


ommoniy finithes the 
ould he, by 
any accident, be obliged to remove into 
the country, heis unhappy, if not fet- 


career of his 
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tled on the fide of a river, where he 
may row out, and now and then take 
the latitude, by obferving the fun’s al- 
tiiude with a Hadley’s quadrant. If he 
travel in a paffage boat, he obftinately 
refufes to turn in during the heavieft 
rain, althouch the hands belonging to 
the veff-l he amply fufficient for every 
purpofe upon deck. In a journey by 
land, he always lays by, if the wind 
blow hard the contrary way. Eeg-nog 
is his f vourite liquor in the morning— 
grog at eleven o’clock—and fuch wine 
as he can affor! after dinner, which 
generally confifts of falt pork and peafe, 
with fea bifcurr infterd of bread. When 
he finds him(elf near his end, the idea, 
that he ts going to make a voyage up- 
on difcoveries, conftantly recurs to his 
imagination: and he makes his epitaph 
accordingly. 

Such are the ftrange vagaries of this 
extraordinary characte:—I have only, 
however, {ketcned out fome of thofe 
principal traits, which may give you 
fome idea or the {urprifing influence 
of habit upon the human mind; much 
more mig'it have been faid, which ne- 
verthelefs, for good reaions, I have 
thought beit to Jeave to the exercife of 
your own imaginations. 

New York, Fune 29, 1790- 
SS |S 
Extra&s from a very vatuable French 
book, entitled, The jarmer’s pocket dic- 
tionary. 
To multiply the increafe of corn of any 
kind, 
, SAKE of the dung of the cow, 
gua, fheep, and przeon, and of 
faltpetre, e.ch one pound. Put them 
all into two or three galions of water ; 
and let them .tand covered teveral days. 
Strain the higuid tarough a freve or 
coarfe cloth; and iet your feed corn 
moiften therein for eight hours. Take 
it out, and put it in a convenient cor- 
nev of your granary. Sur it well and 
often, during teveral hours after. This 
reccipt is adapted to one hundred and 
fixty pounds weight of com. 
Another. 

Put twenty pounds of lime into a 

barvel, and pour on it ten gallons of 
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rain or river water. Then put one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of corn into a 
bafket, and let it remain eight hours. 
Take it out, and plunge it into another 
veffel, in which there is a quantity of 
water, in which you have previoufly 
difloived three pounds ef common {alt 
or jaitpetre. 
Another. 

Take as much «f the water of your 
richett dung hith as you choofe. Soak 
your teed in at twenty-four hours ; dry 
it in the fhade ; and then (when dry) 
{ow it. 

To prevent the fimut in wheat. 

Nioiiten it weil with liquor compofed 
of Jime water, in which afhes, cominon 
falt, and pigeon's dung, have been in- 
fuled feveral hou:s, A hght tolution 
of allum and verdigreafe has alfo been 
ufed for this purpoic 
Io prepare feed to be jown on poor and 

Jandy lands. 

Take twelve or thirteen pounds of 
fheep’s dung, which boil, dregs and all, 
in a good deal of water. Ditfolve three 
or four pounds of faltpetre, and intufe 
in this pickle, tor eight hours, a buthel 
of new wheat, &c. Dry it in an airy 
place, not much expofed to the fun. 
Repeat this operation feveral times, and 
fow your grain thinly. 

The author of the book, from which 
thefe receipts ave extracted, afferts,— 
“« that from experience itis known that 
every giain of the prepared feed pro- 
duces feven or eight ftaiks at leatt, and 
each of thole ftalks produces ears of 
more than fifty grains of corn ineach.”’ 
He alfo informs, * that more than fix- 
ty (talks have been counted on one fhoot.” 
He continues— 

“I, Grain, thus prepared, ftarts 
fooner, than when fown in the ufual 
methods. 

‘© II. The birds are not fo fond of 
feeding on it. 

“© III, It grow thick and large—but 
eught to be fown thinner than ufual. 

“IV. Grain, produced from feed 
thus prepared, is not fo liable to blatt, to 
fmut, or mildew, as unprepared grain,” 
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On the culture of turnips. 
HE growing of turnips is juflly 
reckoned a very piofitable branch 

of hufbandry: every hint, therefore, 

that has a tendency to advance the cul- 
tivation of this valuable root, will be 
acceptable to the public. 

The farmers in this p rt of the counNne 
try, generally fow thei turnips, for fall 
and winter ule, about the 2g:nof Jule. 
I have been long apprehentive that this 
jowing 1s too early. The weather at this 
feaion of the year is generaily very hot, 
and very dry ; and drought has 1 diredd 
tendency to dwarf and ipoil a field of 
young turnips; the black fly alo, a 
natural enemy of the turnip, is at this 
period very voracious ; and the crop is 
too often dettroyed or rendered unpro- 





fitabie by one or other of thefe coutes. 

With a view to remedy thete evils, 
I fowed my turnips, the init year, ve y 
late in Auguit. My neighbours laughed 
at me, and taid I fhould not havea fin- 
gle meis: I had, however, more and 
better turnips than any of them. En- 
couraged by this fucceis, I iowed this 
year, on the 25th of Augutt, a fimail 
piece of ground eight rods only, with 
turnips. They cime up weil, and nota 
fly touched them. When they hed four 
or five leaves, I direéted one of my men 
to clean them of weeds, and thin them, 
fo as to have them ftandten or twelve 
inches from each other. The ground 
was afterwards flightly ftirred with a 
garden hoe. The leaves grew rapidly 
—covered the ground—and pievented 
the further growth of weeds. On the 
11th of November, I pulled the turnins, 
trimmed and raeafured them, and had on 
the eight rods of ground (the twentieth 
part of an acre) forty-five butheis of as 
large and well-flavoured turnips as I 
ever faw. This produce is at the rate 
of nine hun ‘red buthels per acre. The 
foil is a fandy loam, in good heart, but 
by no means tn high tilth. 

I 
ground, the one on the ait, and th 
other on the 8th of September. Neithe 
of thefe yielded like the one fowed on 
the 2s5thof Auguit; but each of them 


I fowed two other finall pieces of 


produced much iarger and better tur- 
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nips than any I have feen, that were 
fowed at the ufual time. 

I attribute my fuccefs altogether to 
the late fowing: the heat is then lefs 
intenfe—the rain more frequent—the 
dew copious—the fly harmlels—-and the 
crop abundant. 

YOUNG FARMER. 

Haip/bire county, Dec. 1789. 


—— =a 2a 
Anecdote of Paul Jones. 


FTER Jones's crew had landed 
at lord Selkirk’s, ftripped the 
houfe of the plate, and taken it on board, 
the fhip lay too, while Jones wrote a 
letter to his Jordihip, which he fent on 
ihore. In this letter, he candidly ac- 
knowledged, that he meant to have 
tized him, and to have detained him 
@s a perfon of much coffequence to him 
in cafe of a cartel; but difclaimed any 
concern in taking away his plate; 
which, he faid, was done by the crew, 
in {pite of his remonftrances: who fiid 
they were determined to be repaid for 
the hardthips and dangers they had en- 
countered in Kircudbright bay, and in 
attempting to ft fire, a few days be- 
fore, to the thipping in the harbour of 
Whitehaven. Jones, however, inform- 
ed his lorafhip that he had fecured all 
the plate, and would certainly return it 
to him at a convenient opportunity. 
‘This he afterwards punétually per- 
tormed by fending it to lord Selkirk’s 
banker, in London. Any perfon, who 
coubts the fact, may be convinced of 
its reality, by reterring to the addenda 
to Gilp.n’s tour to the Iakes of Scot- 
land, where they will find it authenti- 
eated by lord Seikik himfeif. 
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kxparts from the port of Baltimore, from 
ijl of Aprilte the 30th of Fune, 1790. 


Barrels of bees wax, 26 
ixcys of brandy, 89 
aurels of bread, 1054 
Kegs of do. 529 
Barrels of beef, 139 
Havvel, of copper ore, 4 
Keos of do. 3 
Boxes of cheefe, 4q 


[September, 
Bales of cotton, 3 
Buthels of Indian corn, 377,241 
Boxes of candles, 13 
Hogtheads of coffee, 6 
Catks of deertkins, 11 
Boxes of do. 33 
Bales of do. 5 
Barrels of flour, 38,090 
Cafks of flaxfeed, 152 
Barrels of fith, 48 
Barrels of herrings, 806 
Tons of bar iron, 4 
Tons of pig do. 352 
Pipes of Madeira wine, 24 
Catks of do. 15 
Barrels of Indian meal, 1,585 
Catks of nails, 16 
Barrels of pork, 3e 
Buthels of peas and beans, 668 
Hogtheads of New Englandrum, 10 
Catks of rice, 1,031 
Shingles, 941,760 
Feet of icantling, 325,726 
Staves, $74,491 
Hogtheads of tobacco, 45497 
Barrels of tar, 1,140 
Barrels of turpentine, 50 


—$$ 2 = 


CAMOmitL &. 


Medica) coiretpondent at Madrid, 
has acquainted a triend 1m ireland 


with iome aftonihiag effects ur ce verb 


‘camomile, in certayn inflummatory dif. 


order's of the ey:, when cve y othe: re- 
meady, ulually prefcribed, hai proved 
abortive. The foliowing, among many 
cafes, waercin the doétor has been con- 
cerned, is Mentioned as a p.oof of the 
virtues of this ialutary though com- 
mon herb. Maria de Maros, uau,: er 
to a matter carpenter, had, for many 
years, been aiflicted with weeping eyes, 
which difcharged an acrimonious hu- 
mour, thit brought on an almott total 
lofs of fight. Alteratives were prefcri- 
bed to no purpole ; nor could a courfe 
of mercury procure the fmalleftallevia- 
tion. At length he made a ttrong de- 
cogtion of camomile, boiled in {weet 
cow’s milk : with this the patient bathed 
her eyes feveral times a day, as warm 
as could be fuffered without uneafi- 
nefs : and in about five weeks, her eyes 
were perfedtly cured. . 















